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FOR ZION’s HERALD. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 
PART I. 

In these times of error and irreligion, of shallow soph- 
isms and profane philippics, it is of great importance to 
keep before the church the fundamental doctrines of the 
Bible. The plea of the non-importance of any Scripture 
doctrine, is Satan’s watchword for stealing away the 
foundations of our hope white we sleep. Among the 
vital points of the Christian system, none are more so 
than the doctrine of the Trinity. That men of science 
have thought otherwise, affects not the point. Men of 
science have been infidels. As there has not been much 
published in’ the Herald of late on this point, I trust its 
readers will be willing to read something in defence of 
the faith of God’s elect. I shall aim not so much at origi- 
nality as at giving the strength of the argument in favor 
of this ancient doctrine of the church. Whatever other 
advantages the subject may possess, I approach it merely 
as a subject of revelation. Whether the truth of the 
doctrine can be demonstrated by reason alone, 1 leave to 
the logic and ingenuity of a Poiret anda Kid. My sim- 
ple inquiry is, does the Bible teach or authorize me to 
believe that there are three equally divine and glorious 
persons in the Godhead? To resolve this question, I 
commence carefully studying it. On the evidence I find 
here I am to make up my opinion, whatever I may have 
thought before. The first circumstance which arrests 
my attention, is the declared fact of the existence of the 
Infinite God, a self-existent and eternal Being. This 
Divine Being is called by the most august and magnifi- 
cent titles—as “Jehovah,” “ Aleim,” ‘ Lord of hosts,” 
&c.; the former of which is allowed to indicate self-ex- 
istence. These, be it remembered, are the names which 
God himself has adopted for the purpose of making known 
his nature, and the mode of his existence. They are 
therefore, as all must admit, expressive and declaratory 
of the peculiarity of his nature. In this respect they re- 
semble nearly all the names found in the ancient He- 
brew. The next circumstance that arrests my attention 
is the fact that this Being is declared to be one. His 
unity is made the subject of direct propositions, uttered 
with peculiar solemnity—“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord.” While meditating on these facts, my 
attention is arrested by one still more striking, which is, 
that these very names, by which the Divine Being is 
designated—names chosen by himself, names of revela- 
tion—are frequently found in the plural form; and that 
too, when applied to Jehovah in those very propositions 
the object of which is to state his unity. Nor is this the 
case in a few instances merely. The instances are nu- 
merous, in which not only nouns in a plurat form are 
applied to the Divine Being, but in which these nouns 
are connected with verbs, adjectives and pronouns in the 
plural form also. And to connect this plurality with 
unity, in a still more striking form, these nouns in their 
unquestionably plural form, are made nominative to verbs 
in the singular. Of this innumerable instances occur in 
the Old Testament. A few instances may be cited as 
illustrations,— In the. beginning Aleim (Gods) created 
the heavens and the earth,’—* Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our Aleim (Gods) is one Lord,” Deut. vi. 4.—‘* Know 
ye that the Lord, he the Aleim, (Gods) hath made us, and 
not we ourselves.” The above term Aleim, (Gods) pe- 
culiar name of the great God, is generally found in the 
plural. In Malachi i. 6, we read, “If I be Adonim 
(Masters) where is my fear.”—* Remember thy Cres- 
tors in the days of thy youth.” “The Lord thy Gods, 
isa phrase which occurs more than a hundred times in 
the law. Nor are the names of God the only terms 
which indicate the Trinity, by their being used in the 
plural; for every reader of the Bible knows that such 
phrases as the following are of frequent occurrence :— 
« Let us make man in our image” —‘* The man has become 
like one of us”--* The Lord said let us go down,” &c. 
— «Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” These 
citations are sufficient for our present purpose. They 
present before us a wise and eminent prophet of God, 
a man skilled in science and letters, laboring to establish 
a system of theology, the leading feature of which is 
the unity of the divine nature; and yet, in stating this 





unity, he makes use of terms directly indicative of 


plurality, Here is a fact, which must be reconciled 
with the unity of God, on the one hand, and the inspi- 
ration of the writer on the other. Will it be said that 
this is an idiom of the Hebrew language? This cannot 
be, for there are no similar instances to support it.— 
When the ancients wish to use nouns or words in the 
singular number only, they do it, in the Hebrew Jan- 
guage, with the same care as in any other. Will it be 


said that they are mere “ lapsus penne” mistakes ? The 
instances are too numerous; beside, such a supposition 
would be an impeachment of the authority of the inspired 
We boldly say, that no satisfactory solution of p 
this peculiarity can be given, except by a reference to won from the Bible! 
The pointed declarations 


penman. 


the doctrine of the Trinity. 











relative to the unity of God, refer to his nature. The 
plural terms used in bringing that nature to our view, 
indicate a trinity of persons in that nature. By this solu- 
tion consistency is made to characterize all parts of the 
sacred penman’s writings, which no other does. And let 
it be borne in mind that we are under the same obliga- 
tions to give consistency to those parts of the Scripture 
which indicate a trinity, as we are to give it to those 
which declare a unity. Here then I raise my first argu- 
ment in favor of the doctrine of the Trinity. Should it 
be objected that nbdthing is said about a trinity, in the 
texts above cited, but mereiy a plurality, I reply, that 
though a mere plurality is indicated here, yet I purpose 
in the further discussion of the subject, to show that there 
are three persons, and three only, characterized as divine, 
and clothed with the attributes of a God, in the Scrip- 
tures of truth. But this argument, strong as it is, by no 
means contains the strength of the case. For, if the fact 
that God has revealed himself under plural titles and 
forms of construction, were entirely blotted from the 
sacred record, the proof of a plurality of persons in. the 


Godhead would remain in its strongest form. “ Asa proof 
of this, we will now examine the celebrated vision of 


the prophet-—Isaiah chap. vi.—where he says, “ In the 
year that king Uzziah died, I saw also the Lord (Jeho. 
vah) sitting on his throne, high and lifted up,” &c. The 


scene of this vision was the ‘holy of holies,” i. c. the 





ion, had nearly overwhelmed the mind of the prophet, 4 
knowing as he did, that he was in the presence of the 

Eternal. ‘ Mine eyes have seen the Lord (Jehovah) of 

Hosts,”’ was his fearful declaration. His fears, however, 

were dispelled by an inquiry proposed by the Lord of 

Hosts: ‘* Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” 

The prophet having offered his services, he is command- 

ed by the same ‘Lord (Jehovah) of Hosts”? to go and 

make the hearts of the people fat, their ears heavy, and 

to close their eyes. Here it is made sufficiently certain 

that the being who revealed himself and uttered these 

commands, was none other than the Supreme Being. 

He is called “Jehovah,” and the “ Lord of Hosts,” 

terms which sufficiently indicate the infinity of his na- 

ture. No person then can deny the presence of the, 
“Father” on this occasion. Having obtained from the 

text satisfactory evidence of the presence of the first per- 

son in the sacred Trinity, if we can prove the presence of 
the Son and Spirit, and especially that they are called Je- 

hovah, and that it was in their presence the prophet trem- 

bled, we shall have another unanswerable argument in 

favor of the Trinity. By consulting St. John, xii. 41, we 

find the following words: “ These things said Esaias, 

when he saw his (Christ’s) glory and spake of him.”” New 

the circumstances which go to prove the presence of 
Christ on the occasion of the prophet’s vision, are these. 

The language referred to by the Evangelist, when he 

says, “‘ These things said Esaias,” &c., will be seen by a 
reference to the 12th of St. John, to be the very same 

used in the vision of Isaiah above reterred to. Here 

then are the facts,—Isaiah has a vision, sees the “ Jeho- 

vah of Hosts,” and hears certain language used. St. 

John quotes that language, and says that Isaiah saw Je- 

sus Christ at the time it was used, and furthermore says 
that the glory displayed on that occasion was the glory 

of Christ. Now, unless St. John or Isaiah have stated 

that which was not true, there were present on this re- 
markable oceasion two divine persons, whose identity is 
proved by the glory of one being the glory of the other, 

and both of whom received the title ‘‘ Jehovah.” By 

consulting Acts xxviii. 25-27, we find St. Paul, after 
quoting the language above referred to, about the gross- 

ness of heart, dullness of ear, and dimness of eye among 
the Israelites, declares it to have been spoken to Isaiah 
by the Holy Ghost! Here then, by the testimony of St. 

Paul, we have not only the presence of the Holy Ghost, 
but by his ascribing to him words which the prophet 
ascribed to Jehovah, he makes him to be called by that 

title. Thus, then, unless these inspired men flatly con- 
tradict each other, or all assert what is not true, the Trin- 
ity is a doctrine of the Bible. 

But our proofs do not end here. We read, (Isaiah xlii. 
8,) 1 am the Lord (Jehovah), that is my name; and my 
glory will I not give to another.” The being who thus 
claims to himself the peculiar title of Jehovah, a title de- 
noting self-existence, is, beyond all controversy, the true 
God; or, if it please better, the Father. Now mark the 
assertion: ‘* My glory will I not give to another.” But 
in Matt. xvi. 27, we find the following declaration— 
«<Fer the Son of Man chal) come in the glary of hig 
Father, with his angels ;” and in Matt. xxv. 31—** When 
the Son of Man shall come inhis glory,” &c. The argu- 
ment from these scriptures Jies in the following circum- 
stances. In the first text Jehovah, or the Father, de- 
clares that his glory shall not be given to any other be- 
ing. Inthe second, Jesus Christ informs us that when 
he comes to judgment, he will come in the glory of his 
Father. In the third, he inforras us that the glory in 
which he will make his appearance at the judgment will 
be his own. Thusthen, if the declaration of the Almighty 
be true, the glory of Jehovah or the Father is the glory of 
Christ also, and thus the Father and Christ are both one 
being, or the Father has given his glory to another being 
and violated his word! But if the above propositions be 
true, then the doctrine of the Trinity follows most clear- 
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As a further indication of the doctrine for which we 
are pleading, we may direct attention to the baptismal 
formula, as recorded in Matt. xxviii. 19, ‘Go ye there- 
fore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” — 
The gospel is every where represented asa covenant offer 
of eternal salvation from God to man, and baptism was’ 
the appointed ordinance by which men were to be admit- 
ted into that covenant, by which that offer was made and 
accepted. This covenant being made with God himself, 
the ordinance must of course be performed in his name ; 
but Christ commanded that it should be performed in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, therefore we conclude that God is the same as 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. So this again brings to 
view the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity. At least, 
whatever reason existed why men should be baptized 
in the name of the Father, there was the same that they 
should be in the name of the Son and Holy Spirit, inas- 
much as men are baptized in the name of the latter as 
well asin the name of the former, and no reason is as- 
signed for their baptism in the name of the one, different 
from the reason for their baptism in the name of the 
other. This circumstance Jooks so hard towards the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, that Unitarians have found them- 
selves driven to the extremity of attempting its expul- 
Poor cause that needs such shuf- 
fling as this.—1n my next, I shall take up another branch 
of the subject. 

In conclusion, we need not ask which ought to have 
the most weight with us, these declarations of God or the 
shallow sophisms of semi-infidels? All who love the 
word of God will see and determine. J. H. 

Boston, March 31. 





FOR ZION’s HERALD. 
THE NEW YORK BOOK CONCERN. 


Mr. Eprror—I wish through the medium of the 
Herald, to speak a word to my brethren in New 
England, and especially to my brethren in the 
ministry, in relation to the Book Concern. 

I need not tell them that it has been destroyed, 
but that it must be rebuilt; and that we must go 
about it, and all go about it, and go about it soon. 
I should greatly regret to have the New England 
Cobference behind, in this good work. The loss 
can easily be made up, if every one will feel and 
act, Fifty cents to each member in the church 
will meet the full demand; and admitting that some 
cannot, and that others will not give that much, yet 
many others will be found who will give much 
more, so that the whole amount may be raised, if 
proper attention is paid to the subject. Very much 








holy place of the holy ones. 


The attendants were the tira 
cherubim, who exclaimed, “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord and I hope each preacher will both feel and act, 


of Hosts ’—an exclamation which, together with the vis- and that without delay. Our proportion in this 


depends on the ministry. We must lead the way, 


tice to say, I think I know they have as fully the 
tneans as their brethren in the seaports. 
noticed that a small and very afflicted country so- 
c.iety in Topsfield, Mass. has already remitted its 
fu ll proportion, or more, much to its honor. 
it “be remembered in that day.” 

cie ty which is not as well able. 
say’ then, that it cannot be done in his charge. 


church is subscribed. We shall endeavor to raise 
as much more as we can, and have it forthcoming. 
I hope our brethren in the country will also be for- 
ward in this good cause. I shall do them the jus- 


I have 


May 
I know not of a so- 

Let no preacher 
Try, Try, let us TRY. J. Sanporn. 
Newburyport, April 8, 1836. 





FOR ZI1G@N°% HERALD. 


Mr. Eprrorn—If you please, Br. Scott may 
speak for himself this time, and I will answer 
him in the form of 


A DIALOGUE. ‘ 
Scott. Lest you should think yourself slighted, 
Br. Binney, I have concluded to pay you a passing 
compliment. , 
Binney. I had much rather you would slight 
me, Br. Scott, than to give others occasion to 
slight the Church. 
S. You have represented me as more willing 
to lanypoon the Church, than Kneeland, Pepper, or 
Whitte more. 
B. Not so. The cause of my surprise was 
that yout should furnish them with such an oppor- 
tunity. So far from supposing these gentlemen 
less willing to abuse us, I did suppose they would 
now do it with a witness. 
S. The writer whom you style anonymous is 
not so. I have his proper name. 
B. Anonymous means without a name. Now 
here is something written and published without 
a name, and yet you say it is not anonymous, be- 
cause, forsooth, you have his proper name. I 
suppose every writer has a proper name somewhere. 
Perhaps you meant to say, “as it were.” 
S. My author has published racrs! And his 
name would weigh with N. England Methodists. 
B. “Facts” alone are light matters ; they can- 
not “weigh” much without a “proper name.” 
S. Neither of us have ever said that the Meth- 
odists in the South are so much worse than other 
denominations. 
B. In the Herald of March 9th appeared the 
following paragraph—“The principal reason why 
Methodists in these regions are more numerous 
and popular than other denominations, is, they 
stick so close to Slavery.” This you gave as the 
language of a Southern correspondent, and you 
now say, “he has published facts.” And yet, 


“neither of you have e~ - —wanearttad cha, Mash 
OGist a ui South as worse than other denomi- 


nations.” What! do you mean to say that it is 
right for a people to become numerous and popular 
at the expense of the slaves? If so, my former 
remarks are as you say “altogether gratuitous,” 
and I have “misrepresented my brethren ;” but 
then I did it ignorantly, I assure you. 

S. If your article has the approbation of some 
abolitionists, I should like to know who those 
some are. 

B. Perhaps it will answer your purpose to 
know that “J have their proper names,” and am at 
“Jiberty to publish them now.” 

S. You say the rights of the negro are sacred 
without a doubt. 

B. Yes, and have said so from my youth up. 
S. Do you plead their rights as much as you 
oppose the abolitionists ? 

B. To oppose pure abolitionism would be to 
oppose my own cause. I consider myself set in 
defence of that as well as in defence of Method- 


ism. Pure abolitionism is pure Methodism, and 
vice versa. Whoever opposes the one, opposes 
the other. I intend to do neither. I am at war 


with that principle which approves of doing evil 
that good may come. 

S. Do you pray for the slaves publicly ? 

B. Ido. But why publicly in particular? 

S. Ido not wish to stigmatise you as a pro- 
slavery man. Every person fixes.his own char- 
acter. : 
B. I am much obliged, Br. Scott, for your 
“ passine compliment.” Whatever my “ charac- 
ter” may be, rest assured my heart is “fixed” in 
favor of truth and righteousness, at home and 
abroad. A. Binney. 


Lann, April 13, 1836. 


During the dark ages, one of the instruments in 
the Inquisition was the statue of the Virgin Mary, 
who, with a smiling countenance, beautifully clad, 
and with arms outspread, seemed to invite the ac- 
cused to her embrace. He was ordered to ap- 
proach and salute her, and as she pressed him to 
her bosom, concealed daggers sunk into his heart: 
he shrieked and was a corpse. 
Apt emblem of sensual desire. With promises 
of bliss she lures her votary on, unti] at the mo- 
ment of anticipated delight, he feels in his soul the 
pangs of the seconp DEaTH.— Adv. of Moral Re- 
form. 














An old miser in Ireland, named Coleman, re- 
cently dropped down dead, while discussing the 
most economical mode of living. 











DO AS YOU SEE ME DO.—TOBACCO. 

We have a good anecdote to tell on this subject. 
The strict correctness of the statements here given 
may be relied on. We are well acquainted with 
the parties referred to. 


“Why do you swear, my son,” asked he. 


wicked heart.” 


They reside in this county. 

A short time since, a father, who is also a min- 
ister of the gospel, to his great grief, had occasion 
to reprove his son for the use ef profane language. 


“Because, father,” replied the boy, “I have a 


“ Well, my son, it is very wrong,—very wicked 
indeed, to use such language as you did, and shows, 


do so again; and you must ask the Lord to give 
you a better heart.—Besides, I want you to imitate 
me—you never hear me swear. Do as you see 
me do.” 

The now penitent child promised obedience. 
But scarcely had the father finished his admoni- 
tion, when, half unconsciously, he took from his 
pocket a piece of tobacco, a portion of which he 
proceeded to deposit in his mouth. 

“Father,” said the child, “give me a chew of 
tobacco.” 

“Oh, no, my child, it would be wrong for you to 
chew tobacco,”—was the reply. 

“ But did you not just now tell me that I must 
do as Isaw you do? And father, is it not wrong 
for you, too, to chew tobacco ?” 

This was a question which the father could not 
answer, with a good conscience, in any other way, 
than by throwing his tobacco from both his mouth 
and pocket, and telling his son that no more should 
ever enter either.— St. Louis Observer. 











The tent of Alexander the Great contained a 
hundred couches, and was supported by eight col- 
umns of solid gold. A cloth of gold was stretched 
overhead, wrought with various devices, and ex- 
panded so as to cover the whole ceiling. Within, 
in a semi-circle, stood five hundred Persians, bear- 
ing lances; their dress was purple and orange. 
Next were drawn up a thousand archers, clothed 
in scarlet and flame colored dresses. In front of 
these were five hundred soldiers (argyvaspides) with 
silver shields. In the middle was the golden 
throne, on which Alexander sat and gave audience. 
The tent on the outside was encircled by ele- 
phan*s, drawn up in order, and a thousand Mace- 
donians in their native dress. Beyond, were the 
Persian guard of ten thousand men, and five hun- 
dred courtiers allowed to wear purple robes. This 
surpasses the parade of all modern Princes or Con- 
querors.—American Magazine. 





THE PLACE OF FINAL WO. 

Some describe Christians as wild, fanatical, and 
entirely imaginative, in their descriptions of the 
place of final punishment. The Scriptures have 
indeed given some tremendous hints, from which 
the ministers of the gospel, as from a half uncoy- 
ered magazine of terror, draw their motives of 
warning. Some of the old English poets excel in 
terrible sketches of the place of final wo. John 
Ford, an old dramatic writer, thus describes it :— 
Miss. Chris. Herald. 








“* There is a place, 

(List daughter) in a black and hollow vault, 
Where day is never seen; there shines no sun, 
But faring hopnr-olnensu wing AYR Aus 1VvB9 
Of an infected darkness ; in this place 

Dwell many thousand thousand sundry sorts 
Of never-dying deaths; there damned souls 
Roar without pity ; there are gluttons fed 

With toads and adders; there is burning oil 
Pour’d down the drunkard’s throat: the usurer 
Is fore’d to sup whole draughts of molten gold ; 
There is the murderer forever stabb’d, 

Yet can he never die; there lies the wanton 
On the rack of burning steel, whilst in his soul 
He feels the torment of his raging lust.” 





Too MANY STUDIES AT ONcE.—Young ladies en- 
gage in too many studies at one time. It is not an 
unfrequent occurrence for a young lady to engage in 
five or six different branches of science atonce. It is 
a common, and I think a true saying, that a “ Jack at 
all trades is good at none;” and I feel sure that a 
young lady who recites in French, Latin, Geography, 
Natural Philosophy and Music, every day, cannot un- 
derstand what she learns. It appears to me to be the 
perfection of education to learn to concentrate all the 
powers and faculties of the mind upon one subject, 
until that is perfectly understood. If a young lady 
commences the study of Natural Philosophy, and 
pursues it to the exclusion of all other studies, she not 
only retains what she learns but she reflects upon the 
facts which she has collected during her hours of re- 
Jaxation. And ina short time her whole soul will be 
engaged in it. Let a young lady- commence her 
studies, aud confine herself to one, or at most two 
books at one time, and if she does not finish her edu- 
cation too early in life, she will have laid up a vast 
fund of knowledge, a fund from: which she can ever 
after draw the richest draughts of enjoyment.—An- 
nals of Education. 





CONFESSIONS OF A SKEPTIC. 

I appear to myself to be like one driven at ran- 
dom upon a dark sea—there is no star to light my 
way—no compass to steer my course—no anchor 
to fix my idle tossings. How full of darkness, 
and weakness, and misery! Destruetion starts 
upon my view from every side, threatening to 
swallow me up like an atom, or dash me ito 
nothing like a bubble. I appear to myself to be 
apitiable atom, caught up into the frightful vortex 
of the universe, I know neither whence, nor why, 
aud carried round in the ceaseless whirl of sur- 
rounding atoms. As I know not whenee I came, 
so I am equally ignorant whither I am hastening, 
or what is my business here. The incessant 
changes which I see in every part of the visible 
world forcibly remind me that I must shortly die: 
but this alone certainly is more startling than all 
my doubts. Even my present enjoyments are 
converted into bitterness by the reflection that 
they must so soon have anend. I see those around 
running in pursuit of fancied good, as if it were 
certain and eternal; and just so they have been 
running to the same fountain ever since the world 
was, but always running more thirsty than before. 
Astonishing perseverance! Happy delusion J I 
almost envy their want of reflection, which im- 
parts a sort of quiet, unrestless peace, by inducing 
a forgetfulness of the great end of all their frivo- 
lous activities. 
Yes, the pursuits and enjoyments of life, nar- 





as you say, a wicked heart. 





I hope you will never 





rowed down to the limited circumference of time, 


. 


seemed to be unworthy the wish of a rational 
creature. And when I send my thoughts forth 
from this scene into futurity, (boundless futurity ! 
my mind is filled with the conviction that religion 
is every thing, or that every thing is nothing.— 
And what makes me the greatest wonder to my- 
self is, that I pursue the trifling chimeras of this 
life, knowing them to be such, with more eager- 
ness than I do the possession of heaven, which 
may be, for aught I know, a stupendous and eter- 
nal reality. My reason teaches me this ought to 
determine my conduct, but, alas! I have no prac- 
tical conviction in my heart. Yet, strange as it 
may seem, I cannot forbear despising those that 
have. It is certain that the wildest absurdities 
which ever filled the brain of a dreaming enthu- 
siast, flowing from a desire to secure eternal hap- 
piness, are more rational than my frigid indiffer- 
ence: but yet 1 find it easier to despise than to 
imitate them.— Gambier Obs. 





At a late meeting of the Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held 
in Baltimore, the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted, and the names of 
all the members and probationers present, in num- 
ber 157, were subscribed and ordered to be pub- 
lished. The Secretary was also directed to fur- 
nish Rev. John A. Collins a copy for insertion in 
the Globe and Intelligencer, 

Whereas, great excitement has pervaded this country 
for some time past on the subject of abolition ; and where- 
as, such excitement is believed to be destructive to the 
best interests of the country and of religion ; thorefore, 

1. Resolved, “ That we are as much as ever con- 
vinced of the great evil of slavery.” 

2. That we are opposed in every part and particular to 
the proceedings of the abolitionists, which look to the im- 
mediate, indiscriminate, and general emancipation of 
slaves. 

3. That we have no connexion with any press, by 
whomsoever conducted, in the interest of the abolition 
cause. 

4. Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and resolu- 
tions, signed by the merfibers of this Conference, be sent 
to the editors of the Christian Advocate ahd Journal, New 
York, Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Zion’s 
Herald, Boston, and Christian Sentinel, of Richmond, for 
publication in those papers. 

A true copy, with the omission of the names. 

Tuos. B. Sargeant, Secry. 





SINGULAR AND AFFECTING DELUSION. 
Of the delusions incident to ill health, old age, 
or mental aberration, many are so wild and gro- 


tesque, as to provoke laughter rather than pain— , 


however painful in their associations. In one that 
Teifing vie vevicy’ uitertnmgren, ~~ area vo“ Beri 
destruction of a female inhabiting a district in Si- 
lesia. She had reached the age of a hundred 
years. All her family, says the statement, having 
been successively conveyed to the tomb, she labor- 
ed under the idea that God had forgotten to call her 
out of the world! It is an idea that might have en- 
tered into the imagination of Coleridge; and into 
what a world of awe, and loneliness, and sublime 
sorrow would his genius have wrought it! What 
a picture of solitariness, desolation, and despair! 
How fearful !—The real afflictions of a long life, 
the loss of friends, the lingering pangs of disease, 
the stings of unrequited love, the mockeries of 
hope, the treaehery of all that seemed faithful— 
the very agonies of a disturbed conscience—all 
these shrink up to nothing, compared with the 
lonely horror of that idea. To be—and not to 
be ; to live—and not to die. To be the forgotten 
one! Poetry has nothing so terrible as this in 
its images of deathlessness ; the doom of an end- 
less existence on earth, willed by destiny, from 
which there is no escape—the eye of the dread 
Ordainer of it still watching its progress and ful- 
filment, as century after century rolls by—this is 
feeble in its appeal to the imagination, in contrast 
with a desertion so inexpressibly hopeless and 
desolate. And natural seems the growth of this 
delusion ;—friend after friend dies, all that was 
loved in life is borne from it into death—and one 
alone, of all the circle, lives on even into another 
century, counting days as years, forgotten to be 
called! A‘noble page in poetry might well be 
reserved for the history of this poor sorrower and 
suicide. How finely and touchingly would the 
pen of L. E. L. paint its mournful and imagina- 
tive beauty !—Court Journal. 





Tovucn or THE Susitime.—Upon a certain time 
an orator who wished to advocate the construction 
of a new turnpike through a section in Virginia, 
made the following sublime speech, as we learn 
from the Marshall Sentinel :— 

“ May it please your worships! While Europe 
is convulsed in civil discords, and her empires 
tremble with internal commotions ; and, while her 
astronomers mount the wings of their imagina- 
tions, and soar through the ethereal world, pur- 
suing their course from system to system, until 
they have explored the vast eternity of space—let 
us direct our attention to a road more immediately in 
ow neighborhood !” 





Give Quicxty.—Mrs. Graham, of New York, 
made it a rule to appropriate a tenth part of her 
earnings to be expended for pious and charitable 
purposes. She had taken a lease of two lots of 
ground in Greenwich street, from the corporation of 
Trinity Church, with a view of building a house on 
them for her own occommodation. The building, 
however, she never commenced. By a sale which 
her son, Mr. Bethune, made of the lease in 1795, for 
her, she got an advance of one thousand pounds. So 
large a profit was new to her. “Quick, Quick,” 
said she, “let me appropriate the tenth before my 
heart grows hard.” What fidelity in duty! What 
distrust of herself! Fifty pounds of this money she 
sent to Mr. Mason, in aid of the funds he was col- 
lecting for the establishment of a Theological Sem- 


inary. 
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Slavery. 


Wes Leyan UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. Eprror—Brother Crandall may be assured 
that I consider it no great “task” to reply to his little 
catalogue of some ten questions and trust that he 
will be satisfied if not “ gratified” with the correct- 
ness and you with the brevity of my answers. : 

1. “What sort of a slave was that who owed his 
master 10,000 talents ?” . 

Answer, The passage in which he is mentioned 
proves that he was lawfully liable to be sold or put 
to the torture by his master. In other words, his 
liberty ease and life were his master’s property. 

2. What sort of aslave was that whose’ master 
made him ruler over all his goods?” 

Ans. He was probably about such a case as the 
purchased slave Joseph, who was appointed by Poti- 
phar “overseer of his house and over all that he 
had,” being still the property of his master. : 

3, 4, 5, 6,7. “ What sort of a slave was old Si- 
meon—was he the slave of God—the slave of Jesus 
Christ—of the church—of righteousness ?” 

Ans. All these metaphorically called doulos, were 
certainly not the hired workmen or household domes- 
tics of God—of Christ &c. But every Christian is 
the property of his God. Simeon, Paul, every dou- 
los of God is “not his own” he is “bought with a 

rice 3” every fibre of his body and every throb of 

is soul is the devoted, consecrated property of God 
—of Christ—of the church—and of the great cause 
of righteousness. This view of the terms gives a for- 
cible meaning to that striking appellation assumed 
and worn by Paul, dovdog youstor. - 

It is no reply to say that because a slave is a de- 
graded being, this metaphor would be a disgraceful 
ove. A hired menial or servant was also no very 
dignified object of comparison. A Christian was me- 
taphorically a soldier—but he was not therefore, like 
common soldiers, a bloody mercenary. A Christian 
was metaphorically, a sacrifice, but he was not there- 
fore, like the ancient victims, a four legged animal. 
A Christian, was metaphorically a doulos, but it does 
not follow that he “totes” tobacco. 

8.“ What sort of a slave was that from whom a 
son in his minority differed not?” _ . 

Ans. The purpose of the Apostle, in that compari- 
son was forcibly to illustrate the tutelage to which 
a tutored boy is subjected. Mr. Crandall certainly 
will not say that the son differed not in that respect 
from a transient hired man, who received his pay 
and departed at pleasure. But in permanency and 
implicit obedience, (the points which the Apostle in- 
tended to illustrate) the son differs not from the 
bondsman, 

9.“ Are the slaves in the Southern States such 
slaves as any of these were ?” ; ; 

Ans. With regard to the five metaphorical douloi 
above mentioned the question is of course fallacious. 
With regard to all the others, I do suppose, that they 
were as absolutely at their master’s disposal as the 
slaves of the Southern States. And with regard to 
the whole, metaphorical, and literal, they all are iden- 
tical in one radical particular, viz. they are all the 
property of that to which they are dowlot. 

_ 10. * Why did not the authors of our English trans- 
lation of the Bible translate doulos slave in a single 
instance ?” 

This question was so neatly and precisely answered 
many years before it was asked, by Dr. Macknight, 
that I shall give the reply in his words. 

“Though the word dovdos properly signifies a slave, 
our English translators, in all the places where the 
duties of slaves are inculcated, have justly translated 
it servant; BEcAusE, anciently the Greeks and Ro- 
mans had scarce any servants but slaves, and BE- 
cause, the duties of the hired servant, during the 
time of his service, are the same with those of the 
slave. So that what the apostle said to the slave, was 
in effect said to the hired servant. Upon these prin- 
ciples, in translations of the scripture designed for 
aaunteiop whaovoslovers_ip ahglished .end.caryanta.are 
ted a servant.” 

As Br. Crandall is so expert at the interrogative, 
1 trust he will not object to my reversing the cate- 
chism, in order to try his skill at answering as well 
as asking. 

Did he really imagine, that the slave, mentioned in 
his first query, who traded to the amount of millions, 
was a voluntary menial to another, a free and mag- 
nificent merchant, willingly choosing to be a hired 
work doer. 

Is he not perfectly aware that in despotic coun- 
tries a man may be permissively lord of thousands 
and yet be still a property slave— holding his wealth 
at the beck of his owner and his neck at the mercy 
of the bowstring ? 

Will he affirm that Dr. Clark, Macknight and nu- 
merous others are mistaken in supposing that doulos 
means primarily and properly a slave? I would as 
soon doubt that Qeos means properly God. 

Will he deny that it is both biblically and histeri- 
cally certain, that slavery did exist in the Christian 
church, unabolished, from the time of the apostles 
until after the time of the Christian Emperors ? 

D. D. Waepon. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
SLAVERY. 
NO. XVI. 

Mr. Epiror—It has been objected, that allowing 
the slaves could take care of themselves, they would 
not do it. But this objection, like all others of the 
same species, comes entirely without evidence.— 
There have been hundreds of thousands of slaves 
emancipated at different times, and in different coun- 
tries. Why then do not our opponents point us to 
the multitudes who have turned out idlers and vaga- 
bonds? Why? There are racts connected with this 
subject, but as Providence would have it, they hap- 
pen to be all on the other side! Out of the many facts 
which might be selected to show that the slaves if 
emancipated would be, not only able, but willing to 
provide for themselves, I mention one, as it is near 
home, and of recent date. 

Mr. James G. Birney (formerly a slave-holder) te 
whom I referred in my last communication, was ask- 
ed in the city of Boston, at a public meeting, a few 
months since, the following question: “ It is said that 
the slaves, if now liberated, will be idle, and turn out 
vagrants ; what is your opinion on that point?” To 
which Mr. B. gave the following answer. “When 
the man in my employ—before referred to, with his 
wife and two children—first commenced laboring for 
wages,’ le labored so hard, commenced so early in 
the morning, and continued so late in the evening, 
that I was obliged to go and tell him he must not do 
it—he would ruin his health and constitution by such 
hard labor. In 1828, a gentleman in his will eman- 
cipated sizty-three slaves. ‘They all live on land pur- 
chased of thesons of this gentleman, and are all doing 
well. I inquired of a tavern keeper near by, not a 
professor of religion, a man well acquainted with 
them, and he pronounced them good neighbors, in- 
dustrious, contented, and happy. Their only com- 
plaint was, they had no school among them. The 
pastor of the church says, that many of these per- 
sons are now members of the church, but not one be- 
fore they were emancipated.” 

“What are you going to do with them?” is a 
question which is frequently asked by the pro-slavery 
men of the North. “Do with them 2” Let them re- 
main where they are, and be employed as free labor- 
ers. There they will wish to remain, and there they 
will be wanted. In Antigua and Bermuda, the eman- 
cipated slaves continue in their former employment, 
and with their former masters—and all concerned 
have found, that liberty and wages are better motives 
to industry than the whip of the “task master,” 

But it is said, “they would not remain where they 
are—the North would be flooded.” To this naked 
assertion it may be replied, that the South is their na- 
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their kindred is there—the climate is congenial to 
them, and they have been accustomed to the employ- 
ment of the South, and there their services are want- 
ed. They will not therefore be likely to emigrate to 
a cold climate—to a land of strangers, to seek em- 
ployments which they are unaccustomed to, and 
where their labor is not wanted. There isa far great- 
er probability, that many persons of color in the free 
states would emigrate to the South, if slavery were 
abolished. Colored persons have the same right to 
any and all paris of the country that the whites have 
—and shall we consent to their continuance in bond- 
age, through a fear, that if they were liberated they 
would, in some instances, come to the North ? We 
ought to be ashamed of a sentiment so anti-Chris- 
tian! 

The Norih is the fruitful source of objections to 
emancipation. Here they are coived by the apologists 
for slavery, sent down to the South, endorsed, and 
sent back again; and hence become a law. Our 
northern dough faces are constantly saying to slave- 
‘holders,—* Your slaves are not prepared for freedom 
—they could not take care of themselves—they would 
not take care of themselves—they are contented and 
happy—they would not leave you if they could—they 
fare better than the free negroes—if slavery is an evil, 
you are not responsible ; it has been entailed upon 
you—and we are not responsible, morally or politi- 
cally—and therefore northern discussion is an inter- 
ference with your rights—slave-holding is scriptural 
—hence slavery is not asin under all circumstan- 
ces!” 

To all this, slave-holders assent—and they add, 
“let us Lynch these fanatics!” “ No,” say their north- 
ern allies, “ we will not lynch them, but we will mob 
them!!” And yet our opponents find fault if they 
are called dough-faces, and apologists for slavery!!! 


O. Scorr. 
Holliston, April 5, 1836. 





Remepy ror “ Mopern Etoquence.—The editor 
of the Natchez Courier, as would seem by some re- 
cent remarks on “ Modern Eloquence,” bas, with re- 
gret, detected “a turgid and labored style” in some 
of the periodicals and newspapers of the day—*a 
sort of prose run mad ;” and he fears, too, there is 
danger that the pulpit and the bar are “giving their 
powerful sanction to this modern degeneracy of style.” 
There is a remedy for all evils; and the one which 
suggests itself to us, is that if any occupant of the pul- 
pit has lately become so eloquent as to keep his audi- 
ence awake, his salary should be immediately in- 
creased ; if any gentleman of the bar has ventured an 
oratorical flourish, he should be imprisoned for con- 
tempt of court; and if any editor has soared into ba- 
thos, he should be subsidized, bought over to dull- 
ness, by an immense subscription to his paper.—.Mis- 
sissippt Christian Herald. 

Rev. Leen Ricumonp.—The Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond, on his return from Scotland, some years ago, 
passed thro’ Stockport, at the time when violent po- 
litical opinions disturbed the country. In conse- 
quence of his lameness, he was never able to walk 
far without resting. He was leaning on his stick, and 
looking about him, when a poor fellow ran up to him 
and oftered his hand, inquiring with considerable 
earnestness, “ Pray sir, are you a radical ?” 

“ Yes, my friend,” replied Mr. Richmond, “I am a 
radical; a thorough radical.” 

“ Then,” said the man, “ give me your hand.” 

“Stop, sir, stop: I must explain myself; we all 
need a radical reformation ; our hearts are full of dis- 
orders ; the root and principle within us is altogether 
corrupt. Let you and 1 mend matters there ; and 
then all will be well, and we shall cease to complain 
of the times and the government.” 

“Right, sir,” replied the radical, “you are right 
sir ;” and bowing respectfully retired. 
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WHO PROMOTE MOBS? 

The N. H. Patriot published in a recent number the 
following very anti-mobocralic comments upon the re- 
cent disgraceful outbreaking of the “sovereign people ” 
in the town of Concord :— 


* The editor of the Observer seems to think that the 
petty prosecutions commenced in this town last week and 
tried before one of the ringleaders of abolition in this 
place, will have the effect to give perfect impunity to the 
abolition brawlers. In this we disagree with him, and 
we believe that our situation enables us better io judge 
correctly in this case than his—and we give it as our de- 
cided opinion that the feeling and spirit which drove the 
infamous Thompson from town last fall, still exists in all 
its determined vigor, and that the first attempt again to 
agitate that question in the same way will be met ina 
similar manner. So that if they regard the peace and 
quiet of the village—if they would prevent a recurrence 
of the seenes of last September, we beseech them—wer 
WARN THEM to forbear; and if they still persist in out- 
raging the public feeling, by pressing their odious and 
treasonable measures, let the consequences rest where 
they ought, upon the heads of the authors. The late 
proceeding is not viewed in the light in which the editor 
of the Observer seems to consider it; on the contrary, it 
has but served to fan the sleeping embers, which on the 
next oceasion will burst forth with the terrible fury of 
the volcano. Let all, then, who are peaceably inclined, 
be wise, and forbear to invite a further outbreaking of the 
public sentiment.” 


Public feeling, indecd! We expect next, forsooth, 
to hear the miserable creatures who thus violate law, 
styled patriots. 

















REV. A. STEVENS’ ADDRESS 
At the recent Anniversary of the Boston Methodist 
Sabbath School Society. 

I take great pleasure, Mr. President, in speaking for 
the third time, on the anniversary of an Institution which, 
as well from its general utility as from the personal obli- 
gations which I owe it, I appreciate as among the first 
auxiliaries of the gospel. I am aware, sir, that the time 
will not allow me to enlarge on its merits, and that the 
interesting services of the occasion farnish a recommen- 
dation of it which renders unnecessary any further ap- 
peal; but there are two points of view in which I wish 
to exhibit its claims, and which I will glance at but a 
few minutes. 

The first is in respect to its probable influence on the 
future character of the Christian Church, both laity and 
ministry. Itisatruth which all observation has ren- 
dered familiar, that the earliest impressions of the mind 
are the most powerful, and are of the utmost moment in 
the development of the subsequent character. Hence, 
sir, the great importance every where attached to the 
early education of children—hence, the character of an 
adult individual is almost always a true criterion of his 
early training; and the intelligence and public virtue of 
a community is a sure index to its state of primary edu- 
cation. So that the fact now alluded to applies not only 
to individual character, but to the public character of 
communities ; which is, indeed, but the aggregate of in- 
dividual character. 

Now, sir, with this important fact, taught us by the 
whole history of human nature, before us, what calcula- 
tions may we not make in regard to the future influence 
of this Institution on the Christian Church, and, sir, on 
the whole mora) world? It brings the great regener- 
ating influences of the gospel to operate on the first moral 
susceptibilities of the young immortal spirit; it blends 
those influences with the tender unperverted sympathies, 
and innocent affections of childhood. It directs its soft 
rays and breathes refreshment on the budding flower, 
and props its fragile strength. And, sir, there is a purity 
|in the first and fresh affections of the young heart—a 





tive land, to which they are strongly attached—that | purity which we all remember, but which the searing 





—that is congenial with the influences of the gospel, and 
secures to them a much more promising effect than in: 
later years. If early training has so remarkable an influ- 
ence gn the character of individuals and communities, we 
may well presume that when the Sabbath School shall 
have accomplished the full experiment of its influence, it 
will exhibit results the anticipation of which should send 
gladness and hope through the Christian world. That ex- 


partially prosecuted. A single generation has not yet 
passed since the general establishment of the Institution. 
Indeed, sir, the experiment is not fully commenced yet. 
The Institution has not yet obtained a general establish- 
ment, even in the Christian world. And yet, already, 
it has been productive of the most gratifying results ; 
wherever it is in operation it is training up a vew gener- 
ation of Christians,—men and women discipliped almost 
from their cradle days, to the duties and enterprises of 
religion, with souls baptised into its spirit, and active 
with all its strenuous and quenchless energies. Who are 
they who make up the gross membership of our churches, 
and are most active in all their enterprises? Are 
they the aged—the middle aged? There are indeed a 
few of the former, the elders of Isracl, who give vener- 
able council in the gates of the city, and more of the 
latter ; but it is confessed that the efficiency of the Amer- 
ican Church is now in the hands of her young men 


since the epoch of Sabbath Schools. 

Sir, this was not the case in the days of the fathers.— 
Youthful piety was then a remarkable circumstance. 
Youthful morality was indeed common, but not piety— 
the provisions of the times were just sufficient to impose 
the restraints of morality, which in mature years 


thronged with the young. Look around this jamined au- 
dience. You, sir, that sit in that chair, are a young man, 
and have been a Sabbath School Scholar. I, sir, who am 
pleading the cause of the United Methocist Sabbath 
Schools of Boston, am a young man, and have been dug 
out of the deepest mire of ‘the horrible pit’ by the 
Sabhath Schoo!. All of the Superintendants on this 
platform are young men, and have been Sabbath School 
Scholars. And here we sit, sir, intrenched ‘by an army 
of our little warriors, while here and there through the 
congregation may be seen a venerable sire—and may God 
bless his hoary head !—rcjoicing that we have thrust him 
into his tent, and taken the banners and battle axes into 
our own hands; and who has, during these interesting 
services, been looking up to heaven with tears im his eyes, 
saying, with old Simeon, ‘* Now Lord, lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” Our altars are bedewed* with the penitent 
tears of youth and childhood. Juvenile piety is infusing 
spirit and vivacity into all the movements of Christendom, 
and the strong energy of young manhood has laid hold in 
its might upon the cross, and is redeeming the world, and 
sending trembling and dismay through the ranks of dark- 
ness and error. Sir, who can doubt that the Sabbath 
School has had an important agency in producing that 
spirit of moral enterprise which, since the date of this 
Institution but not before, has revived the Church into 
life, and filled the civilized world with wonder and 
amazement. 

And what effect, sir, is this Institution having and is it 
destined to have on the ministry? How many hundreds 
who now stand prominently in its ranks, and thousands 
that are preparing to stand there, have received their first 
impressions of the truth, and their commission to preach 
it, through the hands of the faithful Sabbath School 
Teacher? Sir, it is the theological school of the Mil- 
lenium! From it are to go forth those master spirils 
which w:l]l be demanded by the future emergencies of 
the Church, and who alone will be competent to conduct 


ae _ —*™ wise strong arms are 
hold up her ensigns in the last battles, Gna pear them 


on before a bowing world. Men who, like the youth of 
the best days of the classical nations, have been trained 
and hardened for the war from infancy. Self sacrificing, 
self abandoned men, who will throw their whole souls 
and bodies into every exigency of the Church, and like 
Leonidas and his 300 Spartans will guard the moral passes 
of the world against the millions of the enemy. Such 
men, sir, are wanted by the present openings for the 
spread of the gospel, and I cannot but think that Provi- 
dence has brought into being this Institution as a wisely 
adapted means of meeting this necessity of the times. 

But a second view of this Institution which appears 
interesting to me, sir, is the beautiful example it affords, 
of that sympathy and attentiveness for the well-being of 
all men which the Christian spirit inspires. It brings the 
light of eternity down to the very cradle. It sweetens 
the loveliness of childhood with the sanctifying influences 
of the gospel. It imparts the cheering comforts of those 
blessed doctrines which teach us the saving lore of the 
Redeemer, the parental superintendence of our heavenly 
Father, and the hope of a peaceful heaven, where sor- 
rowing and sighing shall flee away, and the hand of God 
shall wipe tears from all eyes, "to the first inquiries and 
anxieties of the dawning and inquisitive mind. Instead of 
allowing those passions which deprave and embitter the 
heart to grow, until they become tixed habits, binding as 
with shackles of brass the soul, it endeavors to eradicate 
them in their first germination. It illuminates the smiles of 
unperverted childhood with the loveliness of infant piety, 
and throws around wayward youth the strong shield of re- 
ligious principle. Instead of exposing, like Infidelity, 
these little lambs of the flock to every beast of prey that 
prowls to despoil them of their innocence, like an em- 
bodied angel it takes them to its arms, as did the Savior 
of the world, and blesses them. ** Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” They are the emblems of the inno- 
cence of the skies. Under the training of the Sabbath 
School they have become the little cherubs and seraphs 
of the earthly Church. 

Sir, I cannot but glory in the contrast in which this 
Institution thus places our common religion with the 
systems of blasphemers and sceptics. We will give to 
them the work of tumult and revolution, of speculation 
and wrangling ; but it is our province to visit the widow 
and orphan in their affliction, to wipe the tears of sorrow 
from the cheek of the mourner, to minister at the sick 
bed, to protect childhood from vice, to shield youth from 
temptation, and to lay the hoary head of venerable age 
to rest in the grave of Christian hope. 

These, Mr. President, are the two respects in which I 
commend the Sabbath School Institution to the attention 
of this audience. I am willing to confide it to their lib- 
erality, and I believe that their opinion of its importance 
will be liberally expressed by their contributions. 





Morau Forcer.—This is the only weapon that should 
ever be brought against the evils of the day. We beg 
our opponents one and all ever to remember this. The 
moral power of truth as it rolls onward cannot be re- 
sisted. Its wheels will crush error wherever it goes.— 
If the gospel, aided by the Pulpit and»the Press, cannot 
stop the progress of Infidelity in its varied forms, the 
cause must be yielded. We disclaim all appeal to physi- 
cal resistance. 





SHockxine OccurreENcE.—The Albany Argus states 
that a colored man by the name of Mr. Top was recently 
burned to ashes, at Tripes Hill, N. Y. together with two 
of his children, one four, and the other one year old.— 
His wife was severely burnt, and barely escaped with 
her life. It seems that Top a year since, was sober, in- 
dustrious and honest, and had accumulated, a handsome 
property ; but by associating with a class of dissolute be- 














ings, he became their companion in riots and drunkenness. 


periment has not yet been completed; it has been but, 
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strengthened into piety. But now our congregations are | 











the pipe communicated fire to the house, which, with 
himself and children were burnt to ashes.—B. 





Zion’s WaATCHMAN.—We supposed that we had no- 
ticed this periodical when it was first issued. We cer- 
tainly had an article planned, but our friends tell us it 
never appeared. This paper is under the charge of the 
New York Wesleyan Society—an association devoted 
specially to the diffusion of anti-slavery principles. It is 
a large sheet, edited by our o!d and able friend and bro- 
ther, Rev. La Roy Sunderland, and designed to cissemi- 
nate generous principles throughout the M ethodist Epis- 
copal Church. Its columns are open to the discussion of 
all those great subjects which now agitate our body. The 
paper isa weekly compliment both to the Editor and 
Printer. Brother Sunderland has our warmest wishes 
for his success in every judicious effort for the advance- 
ment of truth. 





‘«« We are sorry that the powerful and sagacious mind of 
Mr. Sargent discovers danger in the great influx of these 
needy foreigners into our land. Men are our wealth.— 
But we want men that shall deserve the name. Can we 
not elevate them? Can we not cure their maladies, 
eradicate their evil habits? Truly we have great confi- 
dence in the destinies of our country, and of those who 
shall seek here a refuge, either from oppression or vice, 
and our reliance under God, isin a great measure upon 
such men as Mr. S. who have the moral courage to speak 
the truth, without asking who may be offended or pleased 
thereat. We hope and believe that * An Irish Heart” 
will not be less popular or less widely circulated than any 
of its predecessors.” 


The above is from that most excellent paper the Amer- 
ican Temperance Intelligencer, published at Albany, N. 
York,—a paper that ought to be in every family in the 
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class such men among the morbid minds. 

On the other hand, when [ meet a man who affects 
to despise those little accomplishments which, like the 
buttons on one’s breeches and coat, are little in them. 
selves, but make up a great deal of the convenience ang 
comfort of life, one who assumes the rudeness of the 
brute and glories in it as stamina, solidity, and noble. 
ness of manhood, and when I reflect that the central} 
suns of heaven shine as little stars, and that the great 
Mechanist of nature has strowm it with colorings and 
shapes of beauty, as well as constructed it for utility, 
I cannot but pity such an one as an ignoramus, so far ag 
the knowledge of men and the philosophy of his own 
nature is concerned, and record him as among the mor. 
bid intellects. 

But let us return again to our company. Here re. 
main for our observation two more individuals, each 
specimens of a peculiar class of mental character—the 
loquacious dabler yonder, who really thinks his head 
coutains as much erudition as the Edinburgh Encyelo. 
pedia, if not the Alexandrian library, and Dr. S., in the 
corner, who is known to the public as the author of sey. 
eral small publications on the subjects of his profession, 
which, though designed to be but temporary works, have 
nevertheless established the character of their author as 
a man of genius and wisdom. 

The former is a sample of what might be called super. 
ficial minds. This state of intellect is generally the re. 
sult of superficial education. If the individual has gone 
through the preseribed routine of a complete course of 
study, he has either done it so indolently as not tobe 
thorough, or with such mental inability as frequently, 
even with the closest application, fails to remedy a de- 
fect that seems to lay in the innate powers, at the very 
foundation of the mind. It is doubtful if a loose education 





nation. We think that Mr. Delevan does not precisely 
apprehend Mr. Sargent’s meaning. That gentleman 
we presume would not discover dasger from the influx 
of needy, but intelligent, industrious, and truly pious 
foreigners into our Jand. It is from the rush of the vi- 
cious, lazy, irreligious vagabonds he derives his alarm. 
And surely, there is danger, fearful danger, from the 
swarms of whiskey-drinking, papistical foreigners who 
strean down from Canada to fill our grog-shops, our 
alms-houses, our prisons ;—creatures, too, who can with 
all their licentiousness and ignorance, acquire the same 
right to the ballot-box as the most virtuous native. 








Tue Trinity.—Attention is invited to the article on 
our outside in defence of this doctrine. It is, in our 
judgment, perfectly incontrovertible. 


WHAT OTHERS THINK.—The following is from the 
Connecticut Observer. Let those who read understand : 


*«Some of our Methodist brethren, through the me- 
dium of Zion’s Herald, are taking high ground—not too 
high, however—respecting the duty of those who attend 
on the preachiag of the gospel, to support the preacher. 
The amount of their plan, if we understand it aright, is 
that if their socicties will not, when they are able, pay 
for preaching, they may go without it. ‘The laborer is 
worthy of his hire,’—-even though he labors in the min- 
istry of the gospe!. This, we know, is in the estimation 
of some, a business Jess worthy than most other kinds, of 
areward. Weare glad to see this movement in the 
Methodist church. We well remember the cry so fre- 
quent in our younger days, of ‘hirelings,’ ‘ man-made 
ministers,’ &c , when it was regarded by many as a sort 
of crime, or disgrace, or both united, fora preacher to 
have a regular satary. We do not mention these things 
for the sake of reproaching the Methodists—-but merely 
to show how the time and circumstances have changed, 
—and how men are changing with them. 





[From our Correspondent.] 
Love of Money cause of Mental Disease—This pas- 
stun denvunied OY ie Clwesic Pocts-Effects of tt 
on the 2ffections—Enumeration of Morbid Intel- 


lects—The Class of Superficial Minds—Causes of 


Mental Superficiality—Mental Character of Mackin- 
tosh. 


My Dear Sir—In my last, I gave you an introduc- 
tion toa social group iu which I spent an evening. When 
we parted we were moralizing on the various classes of 
minds, specimens of which we had seen in the compa- 
ny. We were conversing about the class of morbid 
minds, of which our bilious and poetical friend, and the 
little sour man with the turned-up nose, were opposite 
examples. The peculiarity of the character of this lat- 
ter was the resvjt of his literary pursuits; but there are 
various other causes of the same state of mind. I can at 
this moment recall many examples of it that I have met 
with while stumbling along through life, which were 
entirely the result of business pursuits—the care of 
money. ‘Gold,’ says Sophocles, the ancient trage- 
dian-- 

—— “ Gold is the worst of ills, 
It taints the heart and turns the virtuous soul 
To basest deeds—artificer of fraud 
Supreme, and source of every wickedness.” 


Did Sophocles steal the sentiment, “ source of every 
wickedness,”’ from the Scriptures, “ root of all evil,”— 
or is Scripture so true to nature, and nature in this re- 
spect so obvious to the most casual observation, that even 
a heathen poet could hit the truth with tse exactness of 
inspiration? While the tragic muse weeps in Sophocles, 
at the evils of this strange passion, hear the muse of satire 
vent its spleen in Juvenal : 
“ Pernicious Gold! though yet no temples rise, 

No altars to thy name perfume the skies, 

Such as to Victory, Virtue, Faith are reared, 

And Concord, where the clamorous stork is heard, 

Yet is thy full divinity confessed, 

And thy shrine fixed in every human breast.” 
Certainly no passion is so contemptible, as well as so 
vitiating, as the inordinate love of money. It is izration- 
al. There is no logic in it, for in such cases the only 
imaginable motive to the acquisition of money, which is 
comfort and pleasure, is generally abandoned as enden- 
gering the success of the pursuit, and thus the object is 
lost in the cause. And when the little innocent indul- 
gences of our nature are sacrificed, the same parsimony 
‘extends to our moral and social feelings. Selfishness ab- 
sorbs them all into itself. They concentrate in our own 
little hearts. The poor wretch becomes a solitary unit 
among the millions of his race, insulated from them, 
though a drop in the same ocean. The result is abso- 
lute wretehedness. ‘“ There is a spring of little affee- 
tions,” says M’Kenzie, “ which sweeten the most bitter 
cup of life as we drink it;” but this “spring of little 
affections ” is frozen at the fountain head in the heart of 
the miser. 

When I see a man so sympathetic as to be always 
complaining at the sufferings of mankind—so soft and 
tender that his intellect is always diluting itself into 
tears, I call him a morbid mind. 

When, on the other hand, I see a man so intellectual 
as to have no animal sympathy—possessing so much 
sense as to have no sensibility, and living in a kind of 
abstraction from all other beings, I put him down among 
the morbid minds. 

When I meet a man of such nice taste that every 
thing must be measured with line and plumb, and so 
precise that the least disorder of a part must throw the 
whole into confusion, who must mensurate with math- 
ematics the paces of his walk, and must regulate the 
sight of his eyes by angles of incidence and angles of 
reflection, and when I recollect at the same time that 
gems are found in the rude rock, that the flowers and 
verdure of the field grow in manure} and that though 
the peacock can expand its tail with pride, it frequent- 


does not do more mischief frequently than no education 
at all, by making men who, in ignorance, would have 


ciencies, presume themselves talented, because they 
have passed through the means which ought to have 
made them so. The contemptible confidence and bold. 
ness of such men, render them the most consummate 
blockheads that pretend to possess human souls. It was 
a true remark of Pope, 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing— 

Drink deep or taste not the Pirenian stream.” 
Another cause of intellectual superficiality is tenacity of 
memory for the minutiz of facts. The assertion is para- 
doxical, but it is philosophical also. Who has not met 
with men who were hardly possessed of common sense, 
that could recall with the utmost precision the occur. 
rence of a snow storm, or some local accident that tran- 
spired years ago? and who has not, on the other hand, 
met with the most judicious and discriminating minds, 
that were always perplexed with the treachery of the 
memory ? 
a tenacious memory is possessed, the judgment is neglect. 
ed, the mind decides in every new difficulty, by a mere 
reference to precedents. But where there is no reliance 
on memory, the stronger powers, the judging and con- 
triving powers, are compelled to afford relief. Great va- 
riety of knowledge, especially much miscellaneous read- 
ing, tends to this state of the mental faculties. Did you 
ever know a great reader (not student) especially in the 
fictitious literature of the age, whose brain was not a 
congeries of soap bubbles? I think it was Pliny the 
younger who says, “* We ought to read much, but not 
many books ;”’ and Bacon remarks, with his characteris- 
tic point and quaintness, “that some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chew- 
ed and digested.” And allow me to add to these sage 
advices another, venerable to many of us. ‘Take no- 
tice, Sancho,”’ says Don Quixote to his patient squire, 
“take notice that the very parts which some men do 
not taste, may be like moles that sometimes add to the 
beauty of the faee that wears them.” , 

The prevalence of the imagination is a source of men- 
tal superficiality. But yet no trait of the mind is so val- 
uable and noble as the imagination when disciplined.— 
When properly trained, it becomes the regulator of the 
affections of the heart, the moral sentiments, and of even 
the most rigid processes of the understanding. It is es- 
sential, says Stewart, to the proper operation of the rea- 
soning faculties, as a means of perceiving with quick- 
ness and clearness the bearings and relations of different 
truths. That splendid -writer, Sir J. Mackintosh, says 
that it is a fusion of imagination with reason that consti- 
tutes the philosophical genius of Bacon. And who, that 
is acquainted with the excellent though brief and incom- 
plete emanations of the genius vf Mackintosh, is not con- 
vinced that the description applies equally to himself.— 
His knowledge took in alike the whole range of philo- 
sophical speculation, and the whole circumference of 
classical and modern polite literature. The philosophical 
ethics of the ancients, the abstruse and perplexing 
dogmas that proceeded from the Gothic intellects of the 
scholastic ages, und all the infidel as well as orthodox 
moral theories of modern times, were pervaded and 
sifted through and through by his master mind, and are 
exhibited with a condensed power, a splendor of style, 
and a frequent though not obtrusive disclosure of the no- 

le heart of the author, in his Progress of Ethicai Phi- 
losophy, in a manner which will render that work as 
much a memorial of his own character and genius as it 
is a valuable contribution to scienre. No public indi- 
vidual of modern times has presented such a perfect ex- 
ample of the noble traits of character which distinguished 
the best days of the Roman patriciate, combined with the 
accomplishments of modern life and the excellencies of 
Christianity, as Sir J. Mackintosh. 

G. H. I. 

(> Attention is invited to brother True’s advertise- 
ment. He was formerly a teacher in the Amenia Sem- 
inary. We know him as a scholar, and can safely recom- 
mend hima. A knowledge of French is one of the useful 
accomplishments of the age. ,Every lady and gentleman 
who has the time to spare, should learn it. 

The terms are but little more than half the usual price. 





AmENIA Seminary.—This Institution is under the 
patronage of the New York Conference. The Board of 
Instruction and Government are, our old friend the Rev. 
Charles K. True, A. M. Principal—Department of Mor- 
ab and Intellectual Science; Mr. Frederick Merrick— 
Department of Natural Science; Mr. Joseph True—De- 
partment of Mathematics and Modern Languages; Mr. 
Daniel P. Kidder—Classical Department; Miss Lavina 
Barker—Female Department; Mr. Amos Prindle—As- 
sistant, Juvenile Department; Mr. David Clark—Stew- 
ard. 

Although the Seminary has been in operation but two 
terms, it has placed itself upon an elevated and firm ba- 
sis. The number of scholars is 162. 





Rev. Joun WeEsiey.—The following generous, and 
we might say affectionate tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Wesley, is from the pen of that amiable Christian and 
scholar, the Rev. Dr. HUMPHREY, President of Am- 
herst College. It was written on the occasion of his re- 
cent visit to England. 

We have sometimes been accused, as a denomination, 
of too much reverence for Mr. Wesley. But we admire 
him for the same reason that Dr. Humphrey does. Not 
for his learning, or because he was a man of wonderful 
forecast and sagacity, or simply because he was a Metho- 
dist ; but betause he was a “man of eminent piety, un- 
quenchable zeal and prodigious labors "—because he was 
a man who lived not for himself, but in the broadest 
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But yet no trait of the mind is so val- 
as the imagination when disciplined.— 
trained, it becomes the regulator of the 
heart, the moral sentiments, and of even 
rocesses of the understanding. It is es- 
wart, to the proper operation of the rea- 
as a means of perceiving with quick- 
ss the bearings and relutions of different 
plendid -writer, Sir J. Mackintosh, says 
of imagination with reason that consti- 
phical genius of Bacon. And who, that 
h the excellent though brief and incom- 
of the genius uf Mackintosh, is not con- 
lescription applies equally to himself.— 
ook in alike the whole range of philo- 
tion, and the whole circumference of 
lern polite literature. . The philosophical 
ncients,. the abstruse and perplexing 
seeded from the Gothic intellects of the 
und all the infidel as well as orthodox 
of modern times, were pervaded and 
nd through by his master mind, and are 
| condensed power, a splendor of style, 
hough not obtrusive disclosure of the no- 
author, in his Progress of Ethicai Phi- 
yanner which will render that work as 
il of his own character and genius as it 
ontribution to science. No public indi- 
A times has presented such a perfect ex- 
le traits of character which distinguished 
the Roman patriciate, combined with the 
s of modern life and the excellencies of 
Sir J. Mackintosh. 
G. H. I. 


is invited to brother True’s advertise- 
formerly a teacher in the Amenia Sem- 
wo him as a scholar, and can safely recom- 
cnowledge of French is one of the useful 
sof the age. Every lady and gentleman 
e to spare, should learn it. 
} but little more than half the usual price. 





41nARy.—This Institution is under the 
» New York Conference. The Board of 
Government are, our old friend the Rev. 
+, A. M. Principal—Department of Mor- 
ual Science; Mr. Frederick Merrick— 
Natural Science ; Me. Joseph True—De- 
thematics and Modern Languages; Mr. 
er—Classical Department; Miss Lavina 
> Department; Mr. Amos Prindle—As- 
: Department; Mr. David Clark—Stew- 


Seminary has been in operation but two 
ced itself upon an elevated and firm ba- 
er of scholars is 162. 


Westey.—The following generous, and 
ffectionate tribute to the memory of Mr. 
n the pen of that amiable Christian and 
v. Dr. HumpuHREY, President of Am- 
It was written on the occasion of his re- 
gland. 

etimes been accused, as a denomination, 
erence for Mr. Wesley. But we admire 
ne reason that Dr. Humphrey does. Not 
, or because he was a man of wonderful 
‘acity, or simply because he was a Metho- 
ise he was a * man of eminent piety, un- 
| and prodigious labors ”’—because he was 
ved not for himself, but in the broadest 
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sense, for God, and the worl(—teeause he renounced his funds to build a house of worship for the M. E. Church, 
! 


own ease—practically sacrificed his own temporal inter- | in Buenos Ayres. 


There is this, however, in the pream- 


est, and spent the whole of a long life, in literally going | ble of the subscription, “ That the pews, or seats, are to 
about doing good. We love lim for his piety, his benev- | be free for ever;” that the rich and the poor may sit 


olence, and his innumerable, self-denying labors for his | 


perishing fellow men. We cherish in grateful hearts, the 
soul-cheering reflection, that’ thousands have gone to rest 
in heaven, and thousands more are on their way thither, 
who were brought to God through his direct, or remote 
instrumentality. But after all, we give all the praise and 
glory to God. 
we do, idolize Mr. Wesley. He was a good man, and we 
love to think of him and his labors; and so would many 
thousand others, who, at the mention of his name, exhibit 
nothing but indifference, or contempt, were they to be- 
come acquainted with his eminently useful life.—s. 


REV. JOHN WESLEY’S CHAPEL. 

This if 1 was rightly intormed, is one of the largest 
Dissenting pluces of worship in London. The sexton 
showéd us the building, and pointed out the place where 
sleep the remains of that extraordinary man, who once 
held listening thousands here in breathless attention. I 
felt a thrill run over me, as I stepped up into the pulpit, 
and stood in the very spot from which the great founder 
of one of tue most flourishing denominations in the United 
Kingdom, so often addressed his early followers. It is not 
necessary for a person to abjure Calvinisin, or even to be 
influenced by the slightest Methodistical biases, in order 
to admire such a man as John Wesley. I am sure of it, 
from my own experience. How gladly weuld I have 
seen that venerable form, and heard that persuasive voice. 
Not that I would have disturbed his repuse, had it been 
jn my power. But as | can never cease to admire the 
men of whatever sect, who stood up for evangelical piety 
in a suffering and degenerate age, so it would be quite 
impossible for me to visit the very place where they wor- 
shipped God and tread upon their ashes without strong 
emotion. This is not the place to discuss the merits, or 
the creed of Mr. Wesley. From some of his doctrinal 
views many of us conscientiously dissent. But certainly 
he was a man of wonderful forecast and sagacity, as well 
as eminent piety, unquenchable zeal, and prodigious la- 
bors. He was born to command—not by the power of the 
sword, but by a high moral and religious influence—not 
by the help of the secular and ‘ecclesiastical arm, but in 
spite of it. The time will come, | have no doubt, when 
Join Wesley will have swayed more minds, and will have 
left a deepe rimpress of himself upon human society, than 
Napoleon Bonaparte: for the image of the Conqueror will 
nearly vanish with the first generation, while that of the 
Reformer seems likely to retain much of its original fresh 
ness, and to multiply its impressions, for ages to come. 
The remains of Dr. Adam Clarke lie near to those of Mr. 
Weslew 





Abner KNEELAND.—We wish it to be distinctly 
understood that in all our controversies with this gentle- 
man, We mean not to"impugn his private character. We 
have no reason to think but his life has always been free 
from reproach, save the reproach of deserting the minis- 
try, and becoming an Infidel. It is with bis sentiments 
we war. He is an individual of superior mental endow- 
ments; and so much the more do we regret their dese- 
eration. We write this as a matter of mere justice. 





LICENCES. 


The Innholders and Retailers of the county of Norfolk 
held a convention at Alden’s, in Dedham, on Thursday 
last, the 14th inst. to take into consideration the refusal of 
the County Commissioners to grant them licences. We 
are told that in consequence of the reprehensible course(a) 
of these officers, many of the taverns in Norfolk county 
are closed. There was a similar attempt made at Worces- 
ter last year, which produced a great excitement there. 
We are advocates of temperance, (b) but we most heartily 
disapprove of the fanatical course of the ultra temperance 

reachers; most of them are canting hypocrites, (c) who 

ave mounted this hobby from sinister motives,—mere 
dish-water politicians, devoid of honesty and common 
sense, but overflowing with selfishness and arrogance. 

What right, we would ask, have the County Commis- 
sioners to attempt at the dictation of such persons, to 
change the business of a whole class—to deprive them of 
their ordinary means of getting a living. If the legisla- 
ture and the people had not intended that this business 
should be followed, they would have prohibited it by law, 
but instead of that they have authorized the County Com- 
missioners to grant licences. (d) The law has, it is true, 
lodged with them a discretionary power to refuse licences 
to improper persons. But under that discretion the com- 
missioners have no right to prohibit the business, which 
would be to defeat the very purpose of their appointinent. 
None but the muddy-headed pettifuggers who guide their 
acts would ever have conceived so great an absurdity. 
We advise the citizens of Norfolk County to bring these 
commissioners up to the bolt ring. (e) But what is more 
important, let them send liberal minded men to the Gene- 
ral Court, who will amend the law, (f) and who will not 
attempt to deprive men of the right of selling that which 
the laws of the United States, the paramount law of the 
land, authorizes to be imported and sold. We say to the 
Innkeepers of Norfolk County, go ahead, and compel the 
commissioners to do their duty.— Boston Post. 


(a) The reprehensible course of which the Post speaks, 
is the refusal of the Commissioners for Norfolk County to 
license retailers of Alcohol. Of the reprehensibility of 
this proceeding, we assure the Pest, there is more than 
one doubt in the community. For ourself, we honor the 
men, 

(b) Indeed. 

(c) We are heartily sorry for that. Will the Post give 
us their names, and the proof, that we may help blazon 
their hypocrisy. If what the Post says be a fact, the 
sooner they are exposed the better. 

(d) They have authorized the Commissioners to give as 
many licenses as they deem for THE PUBLIC GooD.— 
Now, Mr. Post, if they do not deem any for the public 
g001, surely they would transcend their duty by giving 
any: They have plenary power to decide whether one 
hundred, or one, or none, shall be licensed. 

(e) We, as a citizen of that county, advise them to do 
no such thing. Let the seller of the accursed thing, if 
any one, be brought to the ring bolt. 

(f) Aye—so say we. Let liberal minded men, “ who 
will amend the law,” and make the vending of Alcohol 
as a beverage, an ATROCIOUS CRIME, be sent to that 
body. 

INTERESTING LETTER. 

South America promises to be an extremely important 
field of labor. It will, probably, soon be as much so as 
any other under the charge of the M. E. Church. The 
following letter from Rev. F. E. Pitts, we commend to 
our readers, 





Buenos Ayres, Jan. 7, 1886. 

Dear Brother—The little Methodist chapel in this 
city has been opened for some time, and I have preached 
constantly to crowded congregations. Our room, though 
small, will accommodate a good number, and is the best 
that could be obtained ; it is in the heart of the city, and 
was formerly occupied by the American consul. Al- 
though a good many have sometimes gone away for want 
of room, the dear people are disposed to hear, and, thank 
God, some of them give evidence that they feel. I have 
been greatly encouraged to preach to them “the un- 
searchable riches of Christ,” and show them the way to 
heaven. The good work has commenced; and the Lord 
grant to extend it gloriously through this vast city, and 
among the countless thousands of this immense conti- 
nent. Time was, when there was a respectable num- 
ber of Methodists here ; but, as I wrote you, I found but 
avery small number. Discouraged, without the means 
of grace, the most of them had left for other countries. 
Our little band is increasing; and our cause appears to 
meet with the strong approbation of the most of our in- 


telligent and influential North American citizens. Of 


the patience and prudence that were necessary to effect 
a recognition on the part of the Argentine government, I 
will tell you at another time. Suffice it to say, this gov- 
ernment has officially approved, and I preach Jesus here 
as freely and as independently as I would at heme. 

You shall lea: sen of the result of my efforts to raise 


We would not, nor are we sensible that ; 


the Spencerian) school. 
so long unknown ? 
a cloud. 








together, for the Lord is the maker of them both. 

I am convinced in my own mind, that at least three 
missions might be commenced with propriety,—one in 
Rio; one near Rio Grande, where there is a German col- 


ony of about 7000 souls: here the English language is 


spoken, and I understand they have no worship by either 
Catholics or Protestants. This being in the empire of 
Brazil, consequently will offer the same privileges to 
Protestants as Rio de Janeiro. This colony is called Le- 


opoldana, about forty miles from Porte Alegro. And 


lastly, another at this place. 

There are other very important pleces where the for- 
eign population is considerable, such as St. Salvador, in 
the north part of Brazil, and Valparaiso, in Chili, where, 
from the best information I can command, the gospel 
might be preached without molestation. Nevertheless, 
I would not refer to them as missionary posts, without 
being more fully satisfied by the most accurate and rigid 


information of the state of things, which I shall shortly 
acquire. 


I cannot close this communication, without doing my- 


self the sincere pleasure of acknowledging, in this man- 
ner, the very great obligations 1 am under to the Hon. 
Henry Clay, for the important services his generosity has 
rendered me and the Church to which I have the honor 
to be a member, toward introducing the gospel of Christ 
in South America. 


Yours in the bonds of a pure and peaceable gospel, 
F. E. Pitts. 





Mr. Terrt’s Porem.—We have received a poetical 


‘«« Appeal to American Patriots,’ by Benj. F. Tefft, A. B., 
Teacher in the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, and delivered 
before the Calliopean Society of that institution. 
we first cast our cye upon it, we supposed it to belong to 
that numerous class of ephemeral productions that swarm 
the country to disgrace their authors for a day, and then 
to be forgoiten. 
were enchained, thrilled and delighted. 
sages from it aloud to a gentleman of some poetical 
celebrity, and an excellent critic ; and he agreed with us, 
that it indicated no ordinary power. 


When 


But upon reading the first page, we 
We read pas- 


The poem is of the Byron (or perhaps more properly 
Pray, why has Mr. Tefft been 
He bursts upon us like the sun from 


Occasionally faults—principally metrical—are discov- 


ered; the following among others: 


* —_— —— I, the lowliest of that throng 
Who’ ve anon sought thy favor. - 





Excecdingly harsh. 


“To dress some grovelling tale or sensual round : 


Come, strike one note for freedom on freedom’s chosen ground. 


The last line contains a syllable too many. 


The following quotations manifest mind: 

* * * * * * an * 
The lapse of centuries is gone ;—when lo! 
The British lion lays his vengeful claw 
On freedom’s bird !—afar the notes of wo 
Peal loud and strong. The sons of freedom saw 
The insult, nor idly do they stand, but draw 
Their fearful blades to meet th’ abetting foe 
Which thickens round the scene.—The lion’s maw 
Opes wide its horrid portals.—Freemen, oho! 


Go save your bird! arise ! to death or victory go! 


x * * * * * * * 


The struggle long endures,—the clouds of war 
Hang low’ring thick and dark o’er all our sky ; 
Day falls—midnight rises on morn—afar 

The shaking thunders roll !—the war dog’s cry 

Is heard ;—-the rocks, and hills, and woods reply ;— 
Aha! strike! warriors, strike! Ah! can ye see 
Your bird a prey to British tyranny !— 

The blow is given,—the soaring eagle’s free,— 


She mounts her native skies and all is liberty. 


* * * * * * 7 7 


On high our floating banner waves ;—afar 
Its stripes are seen to flap the rustling breeze ;- 
A constellation studs its folds ;—each star 
Has cost the hlood of many !—My veins freeze 
And boil alternate, as reflection sees 
Afresh the fields of blood which swam with gore 
Of those who purchased thus our liberties !— 
Full many a bone lies bleaching on some shore 
While mothers weep at home, and sisters’ hearts deplore, 


Their sons and brothers slain !—Each deafening peal 

That rends the air and echoes far around 

O’er hills and vales, in lasting anguish seals 

Up many a parent’s heart!—See! here are found 

In Mars’ red field, unburied o’er the ground, 

The blasted hopes of widows, orphans, sires! 

In heaps of slain they lie, or neath the mound 

Their triends throw o’er them.— While at home the fires 
Burn bright, the wife waits, infants call,—the sire expires! 


Such! freemen, such the price of Liberty !— 
*Twas bought with fathers’ blood and mothers’ tears !— 
And heaven has blessed the purchase :—Ye are free ! 
A sunny peace o’er all the land!—No fears 
From invading foes disturb your joys ;—and years 
Roll onward ; heaven yet smiles around.—But can 
Ye see a reckless band whom fury rears 
To fight her battles, untaught by law, insane 
With vengeance, freely violate the rights of man ?— 


The rights of freemen !—rights which Heaven bestows 
And sanctions !—this—is this philanthropy ? 
May my blood freeze whene’er its current flows 
In such a channel !—Spirit of Liberty ! 
Are rights so dearly purchased, can they be’ 
Thus bounded by a narrow stream which rolls 
Its peacelul waves *twixt sister States ?—In thee, 
America! on thy blest soil, now tolls 
The knell of Liberty! « Stop there, or lose your souls !” 


S<ns of Washington! go, sheathe your blades, 

And brandish them no more.—The cause is one, 

But each must have its sphere —The eye invades 

The ear because it does not see!—Be done {sun 

With war.—SPEECH Is, AND MUST BE, FREE.—The 

Of Liberty sends forth its sacred beams 

O’er all who breathe the air which Jefferson 

And Franklin breathed ;—from North to South it seems: 
Tateach as well as shine, “Let there be light !”’—It gleams 


Triumphant radiance through the world! 
A terror to the heart of despots ;--melts 
The chains of tyranny ;—burns out the spikes 
And bolts of dungeons ;—softens the rough insults 
Ot aristocracy which rasp the poor ;— 
Unnerves th’ oppressor's grasp, who e’er exults 
In wringing out misfortunes at the door 
Of imbecility ; and tyrants skulk 

Before its blaze, as George once did in days of yore. 
Glorious Constitution! Thou central sun 


Of twice twelve orbs which circulate around 
Thy brilliant throne '—how wide thy glories burn ! 


It strikes 


O’er earth and sea!—o’er arch and tower and mound ;— 
O’er chiseled grandeur ;—cloud-girt spires, where sownd 


TW’ eterna! tread and din of men!—o’er hills “ 
And cragged mountains !—where the liquid ground 
Bubbled up when earth crusted—thy light fills 

All these! this New World is full of thee! * * 


% * * * * »* ” * 


American Constitution !—blood-bought chart 
Of freedom !—talisman of human bliss !— 
Thou signet to universal freedom !—heart 
Of liberty’s full tide, whose choked pulse is 
Beating, throbbing in the world’s arteries! — 
Abyss of thought, deep, unfathomed !—-great 
Colossal monument of prudence !—This 
Thou art and more to man, incarnate spirit 

Of liberty ! offspring of Heaven’s great Architect! 


Charter of Liberty !—how wast thou coolly signed 
By a whole nation, with pens didded in gore 

Of brothers, fathers, infants, mothers, destined 

To bleed for man !—-Thousands pledged before 

A gazing universe, and stern-eyed Justice hoar, 
To seal the union which thou fain wouldst make 


With their heart’s blood ;-—and thus ’twas sealed of yore. 


Shall we not seal it ?——Can hell’s thunders shake 
Our minds to blend Liberty with Law! Freemen, awake ! 





| Church which contains at present 22 members. 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 





TEMPERANCE MEETING. 
A public meeting of the Boston Methodist Temperance 
Society will be held next Sabbath evéning, commencing 
at 7 o’clock, in Bromfield street Chapel. 


Addresses may be expected from Rev. S. Graham, of | 


New York, Rev. A. Stevens, of this city, and Rev. Mr. 
Hunt, of North Carolina. 





MAIL BOOK LOST. 

We are requested by the Editors of the Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal to state, that on examination they find, 
that although they were so fortunate as to save nearly all 
their mail books from destruction by the late fire, yet one 
of them, at least, which contained the names of their sub- 
scribers in Caledonia, Orange, Orleans, and the eastern 
parts of Washington, Windham, and Windsor counties, in 
the state of Vermont, is missing. They will be obliged to 
their agents in those sections of the country, to procure 
and forward the names of their subscribers, with the time 
when they commenced taking the paper. 





I abhor two principles in religion, and pity them that 
own them. The first, is obedience upon authority with- 
out conviction: and the other, destroying them that differ 
from me for God’s sake. Such a religion is without judg- 
ment, though not without truth. Union is best, if right 
—else charity. Wm. Penn. 





SaisH’s Memorrs.—A copy of this work should be 
in the hands of every Methodist minister, and every lover 
of pure, flaming zeal, in the cause of Christ. It appears 
to me that it is impossible for a Christian, and especially a 
minister, to read the boo«, without feeling his convictions 
to duty awakened with renewed intensity. 

B. OTrHEMAN, 

The above work is to be sold at David H. Ela’s, No. 19 
Washington street. 


METHODIST SABBATH SCHOOLS IN BOSTON. 

Norru Bennett Srreet ScHooL—W, Water- 
house, Superintendent. 

There is nothing of extraordinary interest connected 
with this school during tlre past year. 

The Library contains about 380 volumes—which are by 
no means adequate to the wants of the scholars. 

The number of teachers is 34. The superintendent 
speaks in very complimentary terms of their fidelity. 
But at least fifteen more are wanted. Cannot this num- 
ber be obtained from the large and intelligent congrega- 
tion at Bennett street? Who will volunteer? 

There are now in actual attendance 203 scholars. Not 
any are known to have been converted during the past 
year. 

Among the scholars there is a Juvenile Missionary So- 
ciety, and among the teachers and others, a Sabbath 
School Clothing Society. The object of the latter is ex- 
pressed in its name. It has been of great assistance to 
the school, and deserves marked approbation. 

BroMFiELp Street.—J. Sleeper, Superintendent. 

In this school there are 26 teachers, and about 200 
scholars. The “ Teachers’ Secoud Book,’’ a very valua- 
ble production, is used. 

The Library contains 620 voluines. 

A branch of the Sunday School Missionary Society was 
organized last July, in this school. It consists of about 
70 members. It has already raised $22. The superin- 
tendent states that they appear much pleased with this 
excellent opportunity of saving their money. 

There is one peculiarly interesting fact connected with 
the history of this school during the preceding year—it 
is that there has been a very pleasant revival among the 
scholars. Conversions have taken place in nearly every 
class. A Juvenile Class Meeting has been formed in the 
“ Of 


Youne Men’s Meruopist Fore1Gn Missionary 
Socriety.—This Society has a number of Auxiliaries in 


New England, but we do not know how many, or their 
location. The object of this notice is, respectiully to re- 


quest them to report the state of such societies, as soon as 
practicable to the Corresponding Secretary of the above 
named Society. It will be seen by a reference to the 
Herald of last week, that the Society contemplate the es- 
tablishment of a mission to Hayti, one of the West India 
Islands. To carry this into effect, we shall need all the 


) aid which auxiliaries can afford us. 


Wo. C. Brown, Cor, Sec’ry. 
April 19, 1836. 





JUNIOR PREACHERS. 
The Junior Preachers are again reminded that their 


j Semi-Annual Meeting will commence on Monday next, 


April 25th, at Holliston, Mass. An introductory sermon 
will be delivered by Rev. B,.Otheman. It is hoped that 
our young brethren will be general and punctual in their 
attendance. H. CuMMINGs, 

. A. STEVENS, Com. 





(> Received for the Missionary Education Society, in 
behalf of the Treasurer,— 
By the Rev. B. Otheman, from the South street 
Church in Lynn, $25.00 
By the Rev. P. Sabin, from Needham, | 1.00 
R. Spauupine, Cor. Sec’ry. 
Boston, April 16, 1836. 
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CHAPTER OF NEWS. 








On Thursday morning last, Charles Wright, son of Mr. 
Caleb Wright, grocer, in Cambridge street, was found 
hanging in the chambeg over his father’s shop, and quite 
dead. No cause is assigned for the act. 

The vault of the Merchants’ Bank, in Providence, 
was opened between Saturday night and Monday morn- 
ing last, and a large sum of money ($116,000) in bills 
ot various banks siolen. $5000 is offered for the recov- 
ery of the money. 

The Providence Journal mentions that as the train, 
consisting of nine cars, was going from Boston on Tues- 
day afternoon of last week, with 150 passengers to the 
steamboat Providence, when within about seven miles 
of the depot in that city, the baggage car was discovered 
to be on fire, and in spite of all efforts, at least one half of 
the baggage was consumed. The newspaper mail for 
New York was totally destroyed. The letter mail, it is 
believed, was saved. 

In Providence, on Tuesday of last week, a man by the 
name of Ball, aged 55, made an attack upon his wile 
while in a state of intoxication, and stabbed her in two 
places. Itis thought she will not recover. The fiend 
afterwards made an unsuccessful attempt to take his own 
life, by cutting his throat. He is now in jail. 

A Philadelphia paper mentions, on the authority of a 
wholesale dealer in ardent spirits in that city, that there 
is not at the present time as much liquor sold in Phil- 
adelphia, by fifty per cent. as there was five years ago. 

The cylinder mill belonging to Vernet & Solomon’s 
Powder Works, near Spotiswood, N. J., blew up on 
Wednesday ‘evening, killing one man, Mr. Harrison 
Ware of Vermont. The explosion was felt several miles 
from that place. _Mr. Ware was blown the distance of 
400 yards, his body torn into several pieces, and its muti- 
lated fragments scattered in every direction. 


Horrid Murder and Arson.—A young woman named 
Ellen Jewett, late of Hallowell, Me., boarding with Mrs. 
Townsend, of No. 41 Thomas street, (a house of ill fame) 
was murdered in her bed yesterday morning. The cir- 
cumstances, as we have heard them, are as follows :— 
Miss Jewett had been for some time the kept mistress of 
Francis P. Robinson, of Connecticut, clerk in a respect- 
able mercantile house in Maiden lane, who, it appears, 
from some unknown cause, became jealous and demanded 
of her a miniature likeness of himself, which he had pre- 
sented to her, and also some correspondence that had 
passed between them, which she refused to give up. 
Nothing, however, occurred to lead to a supposition that 
any violence was intended, On Saturday night Robinson 





visited the house at the usual hour, and remained with 
her until 3 o’clock on Sunday morning, when he was 
heard by those sleeping in the lower part of the house 
to come down stairs; and finding the door locked, he 
went to the back door, unbolted it, and in the act of climb- 
ing over the fence, his cloak was caught by a nail, torn 
from his shoulders, and left on the fence, with a sharp 
hatchet tied to its tassels, where it was found in the morn- 
ing. A short time after he left, the inmates were alarm- 
ed by a dense smoke which filled the house almost to suf- 
foeation. On going up stairs, into the room of the unfor- 
tunate girl, the smoke was found to proceed froin her 
bed, which was on fire, and on which lay her dead 
body, her head mangled in the most shocking manner, 
three deep wounds having been inflicted on her temples 
and foreheal. Suspicion immediately rested on Robin- 
son, who was arrested about 8 o’clock, at his boarding 
house in Liberty street, and conducted by the officers to 
Thomas street, where the murder was committed, and 
where the coroner’s jury was sitting over the dead body. 
Verdict of the jury, wilful murder. Robinson was after 
the inquest examined at the police office, and committed 
to Bridewell. 

After leaving Thomas street, he went to his boarding 
house and retired to bed, doubtless with the belief that 
the fire he had communicated to the bed would destroy 
the building and its inmates, and thus conceal his black- 
hearted crime. 

Robinson is a young man apparently about 20 years of 
age, of good address and confident manner, and was clerk 
to Joseph Hoxie, Esq. It is said he went through his 
examination with the most perfect composure, and was 
observed to smile when tke officers were conducting 
him to Bridewell.—.W. ¥. Com. Adv. of Monday, 11th 
inst. 

The N. Y. Herald states that the murdered girl was a 
native of Augusta, Me., and that her real name was Dor- 
cas Dorrance. She lived for a short time in Portland, as 
** Maria B. Benson ;” and afterwards in Boston as ** Helen 
Mar.’ She was one of the most beautiful of her de- 
graded caste, and has seduced more young men by her 
beauty and blandishments, than any known in the police 
records. 

Another N. York paper says that ** the person charged 
with having committed the deed, is a young man under 
20, of small stature, mild and modest in his deportment, 
and a clerk to one of our principal merchants. Up to 
the present time, he asserts his entire innocence of any 
knowledge or participation in the murder; and those who 
know him most intimately still believe in his innocence, 
notwithstanding the blackening circumstances and evi- 
dence against him.” 


Exploring Expedition.—The Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs in the U. S. Senate have reported a bilf directing an 
exploring expedition to the Pacific Ocean and Soutia Seas, 
and authorizing the President to send out a sloop of war 
for that purpose, together with such smaller vessels as | 
may be required. | 











Important from Texas.—Late intelligence of melan- 
choly interest has been received at New York from 
Texas, by the way of New Orleans. The fort at Bexar, | 
with a garrison of 187 men, under Lt. Col. W. B. Travis, | 
was besieged by the Mexican army during the latter part 
of February and the beginning of March ; and after being | 
repeatedly attacked during that time without success on 
the part of the besicgers, it was at length taken by storm 
on the night of the 6th of March, by a force of 2000 men 

| 





under Santa Anna himself, and every person in the gar- 

rison butchered in the most savage manner, except one | 
woman and a servant of Col. Travis. Gen. Cos directed | 
the servant to point out to him the body of his master, 

which, when discovered by him, he mutilated with his 

sword in the most shocking manner. Among the persons ; 
who fell bravely fighting in defence of the fort, was the, 
famous Col. David Crockett of Tennessee. The Mexi- 

cans, it was estimated, had 500 men killed, and about as 

many wounded. Santa Anna sent a messenger to Gen. | 
Houston, commander of the Texans, at a place not far dis- 

tant, announcing the capture of Bexar, and offering terms 

of peace and amnesty, if they would lay down their arms, , 
but the offer was peremptorily rejected. 








. Married, 

In this city, Mr. Daniel Goodnow to Miss Ann Dog- 
gett.—Mr. Gardiner C. Whiting to Miss Margaret A. 
Beck.—Mr. Ezra H. Wright to Miss Mary Jane Wheel- 
er, of Portland.—John W. James, Esq. Counsellor at Law, 
to Miss Julia B. daughter of Mr. Ralph Huntington.— 
Mr. John Ferguson, of Charlestown, to Miss Mary Ann 
Wells, of Boston.—Mr. Cyrus Sawyer to Miss Mary C. 
daughter of John Cushing, Esq.—On Wednesday evening, 
by Rev. D. Fillmore, Mr. Thomas Cook to Miss Pamela 
Kennard, both of Boston. 

In South Boston, on Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr. 
Hamilton, Mr. Benjamin H. Subbs to Miss Aspasia P. E. 
Pittman. 

In Lunenburg, by Rev. T. W. Tucker, Rev. Joseph S, 
Ellis, of the Methodist E. Church, to Mi8s Henrietta, 
daughter of Mr. Ephraim Jones of L. 








Died, 

In this city, Miss Eunice Ford, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Win. Bates, 16.—Mrs. Eunice, wife of Mr. Jacob Ben- 
der, 42.—Mr. John Sowden, Jr. 32.—Miss Elizabeth Eli- 
son, 19.—Miss Eunice C. daughter of Mr. David Pittee, 
18.—Miss Elizabeth Gleason, 19.—Miss Frances L. Child, 
28. oe number of deaths in this city last week, 8 . 

In Malden, Mr. Otiver Cousens, 32. He fell acciden- 
tally into a clay pit, and was drowned. [Editors in Maine 
are respectfully requested to copy this.] 

In West Cambridge, Maj. Josiah Whittemore, 71. 





In East Bridgewater, widow Mary Thomas, 81. 

In North Bridgewater, Mr. Darius Howard, 63. 

In Thomaston, Me., Mr. Joseph Stackpole. He had 
an action against the town of Thomaston, in the Supreme 
Court for several years, for ill treatment, which was de- 
cided the last term—the jury awarding him one cent 
damages. This is supposed to have so preyed upon his 
spirits as to cause his death. 








Ship Wews. 


“PORT OF BOSTON. 
Monpay, April 11. 


Arrived, schr. Echo, Portland. 
Cleared, ship Surat, New Orleans—Brigs Cadet, Suri- 
nam; Wallace, Baltimore—Schr. Jasper, New York— 


Turspay, April 12. 

Arrived, ships Fortitude, Caleutta 20th Dec. ; Burmah, 
New Orleans 21st ult-—Bark Kent, Canton, Lintin Dee. | 
12—Brigs Harbinger, Fayal 21st ult.; Frances, and Ex- | 
port, New Orleans—Schrs. Fly, Argyle, NS.; Boston, | 
Machias; Dover Packet, Dover ; Brilliant, Newburyport; ! 
Minerva, do. ; Mary Gay, Portsmouth. 

Cleared, ship Aun, New Orleans—Brigs Billow, Ro- | 
chelle ; Varna, Hamburg—Schrs. Hannah, Yarmouth, | 
NS.; Union, do.; Henry Goldsmith, Annapolis, NS.; | 
Hope & Susan, New York; William, Damariscotta; Ac- 
tor, Newburyport; Clifford, Plymouth; Pearl, Salisbury 
—Sloops Atalanta, Plymouth; Nantucket, for Nantuck- 
et; Common Chance, Salem. 


| 
Sloop Mechanic, Beverly. | 
| 


Wepnespay, April 13. 

Arrived, bark Chief, Charleston—Schrs. Edwin, Ar- 

yle, NS ; Kenhawa, Charleston; Boundary, Eastport; 
act. Belfast ; Olive Branch, Bath ; Grape, Kennebunk; 
Exeter, Portland; Union, Phippsburg ; Pyretes, and Pol- 
ly, Scituate—Sloop Thetis, Plymouth. 

Cleared, ship Nantasket, New Orleans—Brigs Attila, 
Pernambuco; Leavitts, Mansanilla; Morgiana, Portland 
—Schrs. Ben, St. Johns, NF.; Fair Trader, Liverpool, 
NS.; Grecian, Albany; Page, Wm. Roscoe, Oscar, and 
Aurora, New York; Emblem, New London; Tremont, 
Bangor. 


Tuurspax, April 14. 








Arrived, schrs. Armide, Halifax ; Dorchester, St. John, ! 
NB.; Thos. Wyer, do.; Amazon, Windsor, NS.; Mys-- 
tic, Nansemond ; Chickatabut, Philadelphia; Cambridge, - 
New York ; Gov.Robbins, Lubec ; Young Hornet, Ports- 
mouth, 

Cleared, bark Newton, New Bedford—Brigs Fame, 
Cronstadt; Baltimore, for Baltimore ; Swan, Philadelphia; 
Emerald, Wiscasset —Schrs. Sea Bird, New York ; Enter- 
prize, Nantucket; Stranger, New Bedford; Caribou, Ca- 
lais; Atlantic, Bangor; Paragon, Portland; Bertha, Wal- 
doboro’ ; Lafayette, Dover—Sloops Elizabeth, New York ; 
Splendid, Augusta; Thetis, Plymouth. - ° 


Fripvay, April 15. 

Arrwed, brigs Sarah Ann, Apalachicola; Cordelia, 
Trinidad Feb. 26; Ann, Ragged Island, via Vineyard ; 
Mexico, and Lion, New Orleans; Agenoria, Windsor, N 
S.; George, Norfolk ; Joseph, Leonidas, and Cecilia, Bal- 
timore—Schrs. Gustavus, St. Domingo, via Vineyard ; 
British Token, Cumberland, NS.; Catharine, St. John, 
NB.; Rambler, Mobile; Stephen Oldcy, New Orleans, 
19th ult.; Escort, Charleston; Freeman, Savannah ; Bad- 
ner, and Almira, Elizabeth City; Alderman, Mumfrees- 





boro’ ; Aurelia, and Lyceum, Rappahannock; Perfect, 
Fredericksburg 3 Adar, Georgetown ; Polly, and Cleopat- 
ra’s Barge, Philadelphia; New York, Helen Maria, One- 
co, Nile, lanthe, and Erin, New York; Transport, Nan- 
tucket; Vulture, Petersburg; Boston Packet, Prospect— 
Sioops Pomona, New Bedford; Jackson, Salem. 

Cleared, ship Boreas, New Orleans—Brigs Samos, Cu- 
ba; Billow, Windsor, NS.—Schrs. Wm. Wirt, St. Croix ; 
Ruth Hannah, Yarmouth, NS. ; Despatch, Providence ; 
Mary, Augusta; Minerva, Portsmouth. 


. ; Saturpay, April 16. 

Arrived, ships Henry Leeds, London 11th ult. ; Olive 
Branch, Savannah—Brigs Lucilla, Manilla 122 days ; Ori- 
ental, Rio Grande Feb. 12; Thorn, Pernambuco 12th ult $ 
Leander, St. Jago 20th ult.; Hannah & Mary, Jeremie 
24th ult.; Red Rover, Cape Haytien 28th ult:; Carrier, 
St. Jago 22d ult. ; McLellan, Matanzas 2d inst.; Ocean, 
Windsor, NS.; Leader, Kempt, do. ; Catharine, and Bor- 
odino, New Orleags 2ist ult. ; Adriatic, Savannah; Eten, 
Machias for New York—Br. schrs. Britannia, Argyle, N 
S.; Acadian Lass, Yarmouth, do.; Adelaide, Windsor, 
do.—Schrs. Actress, Elizabeth City; Conclusion, Wil- 
mington, NC ; Cordova, Baltimore; Wilmot, Philadel- 
phi; Fulcrum, Port Penn, De}.—Sloop Leader, Nantuck- 
et. 

Cleared, ship Seaman, Charleston—Brigs Pioneer, 
Montevideo; Ganges, Surinam; Sarah Williams, Tyini- 
dad ; Criterion, Mansanilla; Reform, (Br.) Brier Island ; 
Uncas, Wilmington, NC.; Robt. Waln, Philadelphia— 
Br. schrs. Linnet, Halifax; Albion, Quebec; Armide, 
and Dorchester, St. John, NB.—Schrs. Waldo, Philade!}- 
phia; New England, and Frenklin, Philadelphia; Cyg- 
net, Sun, Fairfield, Hudson, Pequot, Orion, and Anacon- 
da, New York; Banner, Albany; Albion, and Rialto, 
Bangor; Jasper, Bath; Banner, Hallowell; Echo, and 
Exeter, Portland; Freeman, Thomaston; Sydney, Au- 
gusta; Lygonia, Calais; Dover Packet, Dover; Mary 
Gay, Portsmouth; Brilliant, Newburyport; Olympus, 
Nantucket; Frank, New Haven—Sloops Jupiter, Nor- 
wich ; James & Lucy, New Bedford. 


Sunpay, April 17. 
Arrived, ship Humboldt, Charleston—Brig Charlotte, 
Windsor, NS.—Br. Schrs. Ann, and William Walker, St. 
Andrews; Union Jack, Argyle, NS.; Union, Halifax ; 
schr. Harold, Apalachicola. 














Boston Prices Current. 
APPLES,hbew, .. . ‘ : » from $1.50 to 2.25 
Beans, white, perbushel,  . ; os 210 26 
Beer,mess,bbl. . . . ‘ 12.75 13.0 

cargo, No. 1, a » 1025 10.75 
prime, . ‘ . ‘ ‘ . ° 8.50 9060 
BreEswax, American, ib. : ‘ : 2 % 
Burter,inspected, No. 1. lb. ‘ : x £4 
CHEESE, new milk, lb. . - . . ‘ 8 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, Ib. . . ° 46 50 
southern, geese, . . 42 45 
Friax,American,|lb. — . ‘ ‘ ° ° 9 10 
Fisu, Cod, per quintal, . . ° 3.25 3.37 
Fiour, Genesee, bbl. . ; : . 837 856 

Baltimore, Howard street, ° 7.75 787 

Baltimore, wharf, ° ° 762 7.75 

Alexaudsia, . ‘ J ‘ ° 1.75 77 
Graln, Corn, aorthern yellow, per bushel, . — 1.0 

southern yellow, ~-. -  . 90 £5 
white, ‘ ‘ ° 80 84 

Rye. northern, ° 12 1.2 

Barley, . e ° ° : . 90 1.00 

Oats, northern, (prime) : 60 65 
Hay, best English, ton, wl oe st ) Bi iee 

Eastern screwed, ow » 23.00 26.00 
Hard pressed, ° - 24.00 27.00 
Honey, gal!on, . ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ -- — 
Hops, Istquality,(new) Ib. . ‘ ° ° 13 14 
2d quality, : : : . » 11 12 
Larp, Boston, Istsort, Ib. . ‘ ‘ : 16 16 
Southern, Ist sort, . ° ‘ “ 15 16 
LEATHER, slaughter, sole, lb, 19 2 
do. upper, . ° 12 14 
Dry Hide, sole, . ° > ° 19 21 
do. upper, . ‘ ° 18 20 
Philadelphia,sole, . .  . 27 29 
Baluumore, sole, 4 25 27 

LimgE, best sort,cask, . ‘ i 1.17. 32 
Pork, Mass.,inspection, extra clear, bbl. 2700 27£0 

Navy, mess, : p 5 ; ° 18.00 19.40 

Bone, middlings, 2 ‘ ‘ ; —_— -—— 
Sreps, Herd’sGrass,(new) bushel . .« 3.62 387 

ed ‘Top, northern, bushel, —. : 75 £0 
Red Clover, northern, Ib. ‘ . 12 13 

White Dutch Honeysuckle, Ib. ’ - - 
Six Cocoons, American, bushel, a oa «a 
TALLow,tried,ewt. —. ° ‘ 850 9.00 
Woot, prime or Saxony Fleeces, Ih. L 65 75 

American, full blood, washed, .  . 55 65 

American, } washed, 4 ee 55 58 

American, § washed, ° ° — 50 

American, 4 washed, : 5 40 45 

Native washed, ieee ~~ 38 60 

= (Pulledsuperfine, . , . 58 = 60 

Su |IstLambs, . : : - 50 53 

== } 21 Lamhs,  . ‘ ; a‘ 40 41 

Ss 2 | 3d Lambs, ‘ . . ° 3 35 
(Ist spinning, - 48 50 


Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cents less per lb. 





PROVISION MARKET. 
e RETAIL PRICES. 


Butter, tub, lb. ° 20 22 
lump, ‘ 22 25 
Ciper,bbl. . ‘ $ ‘ - : 1.75 2.00 
I[ams, northern, lb. . F . , d 14 15 
Southern, , . : .: . 13 it 
Ea6s, dozen, . ° : 16 18 
Pork,wholehogs,Ib. . .  . oe 9 10 
Potatoes, bushel, pe r = ‘ ; 40 50 
Pouttry, |b. . ° ‘ ° . 11 15 


LN. E. Farmer. 





[From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.] 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Moypay, April 11, 1836. 

At market 455 beef cattle, (including 100 unsold last 
week,) 48 pair working oxen, 10 cows and calves, and 
340 swine. 40 beef cattle unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle.—About last week’s prices were 
obtained for a like quality ; better cattle were sold, con- 
sequently higher prices were obtained. We quote a few 
extra at 43s 6d a 45s; first quality, 39s a@ 42s; second 
quality at 33s a 36s; third quality, 29s a 32s. 

Working Oxen.—We noticed sales at $55, 58, 64, 71, 
88, 105, and 120. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were noticed at $22, 24, 
28 and 30. 

Sheep.—None at market. 

Swine.—All sold. Lots to peddle were taken at 7 1-8 
and 7 1-4 for sows and 8 1-8 and 8 1-4 for barrows. At 
retail, 8 and 9. 

Errata.--In our last week’s report, 150 beef cattle un- 
sold, instead of 50; and 9d reduction on the price, instead 
of 9s, as published. 











FRENCH CLASS. 


HE subscriber would respectfully inform the public, that by 

the solicitations of several friends, he has been induced to 
commence a French Class. If a svfficient number of ladies 
and gentlemen should bo obtained to form such a class, it will 
meet twice a week, on Wednesday and Saturday evening or 
such other evenings as shal] suit the convenience of the mem- 
bers. The place of meeting to be nptified hereafter. ‘Terms 
$6 es quarter. Any further information may be obtained by 
applying to the Editor of the Herald, with whom names | be 
left. J. TRUE. 


Boston, April 20. 3t. 


A. L. HASKELL & CO. 


HOLESALE and Retail dealers in Furniture, Feathers, 

Mattresses, Beds, &c.at Chambers Nos. 8 and 10 Dock 
Square—have on hand, and will continue to keep constantly 
for sale, in any quantity that may be wanted, the fol!owing artu- 
cles, which will be sold on such terms as can but please the 
purchaser, viz :—Secretaries, Dressing Cases, Bureaus, Gre- 
cian, Card, Pembroke and common Tables, Ladies’ Work T'a- 
bles, Bedsteads, Couches, Sofas. &c., Sofa Vedsteads, Cribs 
and Truckle Bedsteads, Mahogany and stained-wood Cradles 
Fancy and common Chairs, Cabinet Chairs, Wash Stands and 
Toilet Tables, Counting Room and Portable Desks, Looking 
Glasses, Brass Fire Seits, Brass ‘Time Pieces, Wooden Clocks, 
Bellows and Brushes. 

Mattresses—Double bordered best Spanish hair, double 
bordered Russian hair, single bordered Russian Hair—diflerent 
qualities and prices. } 

Featuers—Best Northern Live Geese, Southern and West- 





' ern do.; Russian of various kinds—all of which are warranted 


free from smell and moths. a 
Keps—Feather Beds,-of different qualities and prices 
Bed Ticks, Pillows and Bolsters, ready made. 
*,* Every article sold, warranted equal 4o recommendation 
usiness personally attended to, and all favors thankfully re- 
ceived. tf Nov. 








WHITTIER & WARREN. 
har ecg abled BOOTS AND SHOES of all descrip- 
tions, by the package or single pair, No. 14 Dock 
Square, (opposite Faneuil Hall,) Boston. tf Septd. 
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Poetry. 





in [From the Knickerbocker.] 


AN INCIDENT IN THE NEW YORK FIRE. 
Yet were there crowds, whose Godlike actions claim 
A bright exemption from the list of shame ; 

Who toiled untired, who risked their lives unfeed ; 
Winning from grateful hearts their hallowed meed. 
And one, (I would I knew his honest name, 

*T would peer the noblest on the scroll of Fame,) 

A son of ocean, whom the wind and foam 

Had nerved and hardened, in his floating home, 

But left the heart that storm-chafed breast concealed 
Soft as an infant’s ’neath, its rugged shield, 

Heard, as he strolled among the gazing throng, 

A woman’s shriek—convulsive, wild and long ; 

°T was the heart’s wild, uncounterfeited tone ; 

A thousand echoes answered in his own, 

As, with an oath, which, if translated true, 

Would read a blessing, to the spot he flew. 

There, scarce restrained within the friendly grasp 
Of twenty hands, and writhing in their clasp, 

With starting eyes, her lips with horror white, 

And arms outstretched toward the wreathing light 
That round her home in spiral eddies coiled, 

A mother raved: “ Oh, give me way !—my child! 
Monsters! he perishes !’? —— But help was nigh: 
Tossing, with cheering shout, his hat on high, 

The gallant seaman sprung, to save or die. 

With a firm step, the half-charred beams he trode, 
He sealed the stair, that quivered as he strode. 

For one wild instant, agonized suspense 

Motionless held that concourse vast and dense: 

The next burst forth from ’neath the nodding roof, 
(Unscathed his form, by Heaven made danger-proof,) 
The generous tar !—and on his arm upborne 

A smiling infant, from the fire-tomb torn: 

The sobbing mother clasped her rescued prize, 


> Unspoken blessings raining from her eyes ; 


And shouting hundreds—thus to nature true— 
Lauded the deed not ene had dared te do. 
But he whose pastime ’t was to strive with death, 
Shrunk with a blush from adulation’s breath ; 
And ere those hearty plaudits died in air, 
He whom they greeted was no longer there. 

J. BARBER. 





[From the Knickerbocker.] 
WOMAN’S AFFECTION. 


“ When pain and sickness wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 


When Prosperity’s dream like a vapor evolves, 

And Hope’s pearl in the cup of Misfortune dissolves, 

When false friends with a cold, careless smile hurry past, 

What clings to the fallen the longest and last ? 

Oh! ’tis Loye—Woman’s Love !—Sorrow’s realm is its 
owD, 

It erects amid ruin its altar and throne ; 

Through disaster, captivity, exile and shame, 

It endureth to soften, to cheer and reclaim ! 


A rich banquet it makes of a crust in a cot; 

Can the heart have a home where its presence is not ? 
Tis a seraph that comes down our dark hours to share, 
And sits tuning its harp by the hearth-stone of Care. 

As sweet music lies hushed in olian strings, 

Till the blast from their trembling, rich melody wrings, 
So concealed in Life’s calm, the heart’s fondness may lie, 
To burst forth when Adversity’s tempest sweeps by. 


Tis the heliest clause in Humanity’s bond,— 

°Tis a type of the joys earth’s probation beyond ; 

And the man who betrays it to wrong and disgrace, 

Is an ingrate to God, and a blot on his race! 

Then all hail, hallowed Love !—choicest blessing of Hea- 
ven, [given, 

A world’s wealth I would spurn, if without thee ’twere 

And petition the Fates to reverse their decree, 

To a life of rough toil, and a pittance with thee! 





= 





Miscellaneous. 





TABLE TALK. 
“4 THING OF SHREDS AND PATCHES.” 

«¢ When Dean Swift was at Quilca he went one Sunday 
to a church at the distance of more than two hours’ ride. 
The parson of the parish invited him to dinner, but Swift 
excused himself by saying, that ‘it was too far to ride 
home afterward ; no, I shall dine with my neighbor Reil- 
jy at Virginy, which is half way home.’ 

Reilly, who was what is called there a gentleman far- 
mer, was proud of the honor, and immediately despatch- 
ed a messenger to his wife to prepare for the reception of 
so extrordinary a guest. She dressed herself out in her 
best apparel; the son put on his new suit, and his silver- 
laced hat, adorned his head. When the lady was intro- 
duced to the dean, he saluted her with the same re- 
spect as if she had been a dutchess, making several conges 
down to the ground, and then handed her with great for- 
mality to her seat. After some high-flown compliments, 
he addressed his host— Mr. Reilly, I suppose you have 
a considerable estate here; let us go and look over your 
demesne.’ 

* Estate ?’ says Reilly, ‘not a foot of land belongs to 
me or any of my generation. I have a pretty good lease 
here-indeed from Lord Fingal, but he threatens that 
he will not renew it, and I have but a few years of it to 
come.’ 

* Well—but when am I to see Mrs. Reilly ?’ 

* Why, don’t you see her there before you ?’ 

* That Mrs. Reilly! impossible! I have heard she is a 
prudent woman, and as such would never dress herself 
out in silks, and other ornaments, fit only for ladies of 
fashion. No—Mrs. Reilly, the farmer’s wife, would 
never wear any thing better than plain stuff, with other 
things suitable to it.’ 

Mrs. Reilly happened to be a woman of good sense, 
and taking the hint, immediately withdrew, changed her 
dress as speedily as possible, and in a short time returned 
to the parlor in her common apparel. 

Swift saluted ‘her in the most friendly manner, taking 
her by the hand and saying, ‘I am heartily glad to see 
you, Mrs. Reilly. This husband of yours would fain 
have palmed a fine lady upon me, all dressed out in 
silks, and in the pink of the mode, for his wife, but I was 
not to be taken in so.’ 

He then laid hold of young master’s fine laced hat— 
with his penknife ripped off the lace, and folding it up 
in several papers, thrust it into the fire. When it was 
sufficiently burnt, he wrapped it up in frésh paper, and 
put it in his pocket.—It may be supposed that the fami- 
ly was put into no small confusion, at this strange pro- 
ceeding ; but they did not dare to show that they took 
any umbrage at it, as the presence of Swift struck every 
one with uncommon awe, who were not well acquainted 
with him. 

However, as he soon resumed his good humor, enter- 
taining them with many pleasantries to their taste, (for no 
man knew better how to adapt his conversation to all 
classes of people,) they soon recovered their spirits, and 
the day was passed very cheerfully. When he was 
taking his leave, he said, ‘I do no intend to rob you, 
Mrs. Reilly ; I shall take nothing belonging to you away 
with me; there’s your son’s hat-lace, I have only changed 

the form of it toa much better one. So God bless you, 
and thanks for your good entertainment.’ 

When he was gone, Mrs. Reilly, upon Opening the pa- 
per, found there were four guineas enclosed in it, togeth- 
er with the burnt lace. While he staid in the country, 
he kept an eye upon them, and found his lessons had not 





in life. In consequence of which, one of the first things 
he did on his return to Dublin, was to pay a visit to 
Lord Fingal, and engage him to renew Reilly’s lease ; 
without which the poor man would, in a few years, have 
had nothing for his own or his family’s support.” 

“He greatly admired the talents of the late Duke of 
Wharton, as the Duke did his; who one day dining with 
the dean, and recounting several wild frolics he had run 
through; ‘ My lord,’ said Swift, «let me recommend one 
more to you: take a frolic to be good—rely upon it, you 
will find it the pleasantest frolic you ever was en- 
gaged in.’” 

“ There was nothing Swift disliked more than applica- 
tions from witlings and poetasters to look over their 
pieces, and he generally had some whimsical contrivance 
to make them repent of this, which, being told, might 
also deter others from the like. Among these, there was 
a poor author of my acquaintance, who had written a 
very indifferent tragedy, and got himself introduced to 
the dean, in order to have his opinion of it. In about a 
fortnight after the delivery, he called at the deanery to 
know how he approved of it. Swift returned the play 
carefully folded up, telling him, ‘he had read it, and 
taken some pains with it; and he believed the author 
would not find above half the number of faults in it, 
that it had when it came into his hands.’ Poor Davy, 
after a thousand acknowledgments to the dean for the 
trouble he had taken, retired in company with the gen- 
tleman who had first introduced him, and was so impa- 
iient to see what corrections Swift had made, that he 
would not wait till he got home, but got under a gate- 
way in the next street, and, to his utter astonishment 
and confusion, saw that the dean had taken the pains to 
blot out every second line throughout the whole play, so 
carefully, as to render them utterly illegible. Nor was 
it in the power of the unfortunate author to conceal his 
disgrace, as his friend, from whom I had the story, thought 
it too good a joke to be lost.” 





ITEMS 
DEFERRED FROM LAST WEEK. 

The Senate of this State have passed to a third reading, 
by a vote of 22 to7, the bill which has passed the House, 
authorizing the State Treasurer to subscribe one million 
of dollars to the stock of the Western Rail Road. 

It appears by the correspondence of a London paper, 
that an American gentleman has been surveying the real 
estate about Athens in Greece, with an eye of speculation, 
and has actually invested $70,000, in company with a 
Scotch gentleman, in building lots. Arrangements were 
entered upon for a bank, and a steamboat runs monthly to 
Falmouth, England. 

The select committee of the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives have reported in favor of coining gold pieces of 
the value of one, two and three dollars. 

The house of Mr. Isaiah Nichols, of South Reading, 
was destroyed by fire on Saturday morning, 2d inst. 

Richard Skidmore, of New York, straying through 
Bushwick, (L. I.) in 1834, ventured to pluck a few 
cherries from a tree on the road side, when the owners 
thereof, James and Peter Colyer, fell upon him and beat 
him unmercifully, for which a jury a few weeks since 
gave him a verdict of $500 damages. 

Marshall Andrews and Hiram Andrews, of Buckland, 
and John G. Besse, of Paris, Me., were arrested in the 
latter place, last week, for passing counterfeit five dollar 
bills on the Kenduskeag Bank at Bangor. Besse turned 
State’s evidence, and stated that he was employed by the 
others to go to Canada and get $550 of the money, which 
he did, and that they had disposed of all except $35 of it, 
at the time of their arrest. From his disclosures, it is 
supposed that a large number of persons in that neighbor- 
hood, some of them of very respectable standing, are en- 
gaged in the business. 

Mrs. Folly, who was indicted some months since, in 
New Jersey, for severe chastisement of a little black 
girl belonging to her husband, has been sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment at hard labor in the State 
Prison. A small negro boy, who was indicted with her 
for participating in the cruelty, was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. 

The Surplus Revenue, says the National Intelligen- 
cer, has increased, and is increasing, and must be diminish- 
ed. The amount of public moneys in the Deposite Banks, 
by the returns to (or nearest to) the first of March, had 
increased to thirty-three millions and seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars ! 

A man by the name of Perkins, belonging to Lamprey 
River, N. H., on returning from Portsmouth in a sleigh, 
on Friday, Ist inst., undertook to cross the branch of the 





Piscataqua at a place called Great Bay, New Greenland. 
When about half way over, the ice gave way, and the 
horse, sleigh, and driver disappeared beneath the water. 

One of the richest men in England is the Rev. Mr. 
Hughes, formerly a poor clergyman, but now said to pos- 
sess a revenue of between 70,000 and £80,000 a year. 
Some years ago he was in part proprietor of a barren piece 
of land, for which Lord Uxbridge was then in treaty. 
The purchase money (a very small sum) was agreed 
upon; but the nobleman not keeping his appointment one 
day, to finish the business, the commoner, in a tiff, would 
not give him another meeting. On the above mentioned 
barren piece of ground were subsequently discovered the 
rich Anglesea copper mines, from which Mr. Hughes 
draws his enormous income. 
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FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

Died at Ware Village, Feb. 27, 1836, Miss Mar- 
THA Bamey. She was born in April, 1818, and 
experienced religion in the month of September or 
October, 1834, and soon after, she joined the class 
in this place. From that time to her death, she 
exemplified the religion by a steady course of de- 
votion to God. In her sickness she was resigned. 

Sister Bailey was not like those that serve God 
only when they are “free to do it ;” but from a de- 
cided principle, was ready to give a reason of the 
hope that was within her. As her end drew nigh, 
her soul drew near its God. I visited her fre- 
quently, before she died, and found her confidence 
in God increasing. A short time before she died, 
she was asked by her mother “If she had any fears 
about dying?” She answered “No;” and then 
bidding her friends adieu, her spirit took its flight 
to the eternal world, to enjoy a rest above. 


James O. Dean. 
Ware, Mass., April 8, 1836. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

Mrs. Ruta Sout departed this life March 25, 
in the fifty-first year of her age. She embraced re 
ligion about twenty-five years ago, and joined the 
Congregational Church in this town. But, several 
years after, when the Methodists began to preach 
in this place, and a church was foried, she con- 
nected herself with the same, and was a worthy 
member thereof till the day of her death. 

Sister Soul belonged to a numerous and respec- 
table family; she was a daughter of Hon. Seth 
Sprague, whose children, fifteen in number, all 








lived to grow up and become settled in the world; 
|she being the third only, now removed by death. 


been thrown away, as they were cured of their vanities, | Sister Soul however, though belonging to a fami- 
and lived in a manner more consonant to their situation | 


ly highly favored, for herself was called to receive 
no small share of afflictions, not only in her sick- 
ness, but in the death of her husband sixteen years 
ago, and also by the death of two children, leaving 
four to mourn her loss, three sons and one daugh- 
ter. 

Sister Soul was a devoted Christian, and a kind 

mother; and in her last sickness, which, severe 
and protracted as it was to about two years, was 
borne with great patience, she received returns for 
her maternal kindness and love, by the unremitting 
care and attention of a beloved daughter, who con- 
stantly waited upon her, and was mindful of her 
wants, amid all her sufferings. 
But while her removal has called a large circle 
of relatives, and the church, to mourn and deeply 
to feel their loss, they mourn not as those who have 
no hope ;—their loss is her gain. 

On the 29th, the corpse was carried to the meet- 
ing house, and a sermon preached on the occasion 
by the writer, to a large audience. The season 
was'solemn and affecting. May it be sanctified to 
the friends, to the church, and to all; “For the 
living know that they shall die.” 

J. Finumore. 

Duxbury, Mass., April 5, 1836. 











FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
MINISTERIAL SUPPORT. 

Mr, Eprror—aAs you are multiplying my oppo- 
nents on this subject, through the columns of the 
Herald, you will of course permit me to speak for 
myself. I have read brother Kent’s “short histo- 
ry,” and find that he takes a middle ground. He 
admits, that in those places where the people were 
not able to furnish table expenses, erclusive of quar- 
terage, “the rule would apply to a standing usage 
of raising quarterage, which was to be continued ;” 
i. e. the standing usage of raising quarterage shall 
be continued in all the societies, whether table ex- 
penses are raised or not; or, in other words, the 
table expenses shall be a secondary thing, and shall 
be met by such means as the stewards can “ de- 
vise.” I have not written a word against our 
preachers having a full support, or of their having 
table expenses, where they can be raised without 
interfering with the quarterage. But I have assert- 
ed, that our usage in the New England Conference 
is anti-methodistical ; and nething has yet appeared 
to disprove this assertion. My arguments have all 
been passed over in silence! I will now throw 
them into a form whicli it will be more difficult to 
evade. 

1. Does not our Discipline contemplate that 
quarterage shall be raised in all our societies—that 
the regular supplies shall be considered quarterage 
—and that this shall be kept separate from table 
expenses ? 

2. Do our stewards in the New England Con- 
ference keep the quarterage and table expenses 
separate 2 

3. Do not many of our circuits and stations 
raise no quarterage, which nevertheless raise from 
100 to 300 dollars in table expenses? And are 
there not many other appointments which raise the 
full amount of table expenses, and but a mere _frac- 
tion of the quarterage? And is this Methodism? 

4. Was this provision for table expenses de- 
signed to interfere with the quarterage, in the 
least? And if not, though there must be an esti- 
mate made of the amount necessary to furnish ta- 
ble expenses, &c., yet, are the stewards obliged to 
pay any thing on that estimate, if they cannot “ de- 
vise ” means to-do it without interfering with the 
quarterage ? 

5. Is it contrary to law, for the estimating eom- 
mittee to consider “the amount necessary” to fur- 
nish table expenses, &c., such an amoumt as when 
added to the quarterage, shall make a sum sufficient 
to support the preacher ? 

6. Was not the provision for table expenses 
made because the quarterage allowance was not suf- 
ficient to support the preacher? And if so, was 
not this provision designed to make enough in the 
aggregate to support the preacher ? 

7. If there must be quarterage raised in all our 
circuits and station, and if this must be kept sepa- 
rate, and not applied to table expenses—and if the 
claim for table expenses must be met, if met at all, 
by such means as the stewards can “ devise,” then 
is it not the sense of our Discipline, that the quar- 
terage shall be jirst? 

8. But is not the administration of the New 
England Conference predicated on the principle, 
that the table expenses are first, and that they must 
be paid in ful, whether any thing is raised for 
quarterage or not ? 

9. In case a preacher receives his full quarter- 
age, why may he not as well pay out a part of that 
to furnish his table, as to call all he receives table 
expenses and pay out a part of that for clothing for 
himself and family ? 

10. Is not our financial administration in the 
New England Conference, anti-methodistical ? 

I should be pleased to have brother Kent an- 
swer the above questions, separately and distinctly. 

O. Scort. 

Holliston, April 9, 1836. 











I know a case in which the minister praying 
over a child apparently dying, said, “If it be Thy 
will, spare.” The poor mother’s soul yearning for 
her beloved, exclaimed, “It must be his will, I 
cannot bear ifs.” The minister stopped. To the 
surprise of many, the child recovered ; and the moth- 
er, after almost suffering martyrdom with him while 
a stripling, lived to see him hanged before he was 
two and twenty years of age.—Oh, it is good to 
say, “Not my will, but thy will, O Lord, be done.” 





TALENT AND PERSEVERANCE. 

Our Washington correspondent stated yesterday, 
of the Hon. Senator Kane, that he went when quite 
a youth to the west; leaving the friends and associa- 
tions of his early days—with the determination never 
to return, until he distinguished himself in the high- 
er walks of life. He returned—crowned with the 
honors of an eminent position in the political world, 


to the residence of his father in Washington, where 
he lodged—a senator of the U. States. But returned 


—to die! The very situation held by his parent, had 
been procured through his influence ; and the aged 
heart was cheered by the recompence of his struggles 
and the beams of his fame. 

There is an example and a good one, in this. Let 
the young remember, that they have but one mortal 
life to live. Let them improve to the uttermost, the 
faculties they have received from the Almighty.— 
There can be no limit to their distinction, if their ener- 
gies are properly directed. No young man need be 








to-morrow, what he is to-day. Added knowledge— 





added powers, and added reputation, are within his 
grasp. He has but to say of a desired end, “ J will 
reach itt”—and he can. In any pursuit, love, litera- 
ture, politics,—if he have the consciousness of supe- 
rior faculties, honesty of purpose, and a well disci- 
plined mind, his success is certain. Higher and 
higher can his aspirations lead him, until the things 
he once looked up to, are beneath his feet. Let him 
not turn aside to delight himself in the petty dalliance 
of common persons, or temporary pleasures, or ip- 
dulge in the paltry ambitions of society. Let him 
preserve the integrity and ‘independence of his spirit, 
and all the factious distinctions of really inferior con- 
temporaries, melt before him in his triumphant ca- 
reer. Should he fail—nobly, for “ it is appointed un- 
to man once to die,”—and if his start upon the stage 
of life has been acted rightly, he goes the sooner ta 
his reward.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





THE CRAFTY POLITICIAN. 
Winning his carriage, every look 
Employ’d whilst it conceal’d a hook: 
When simple most, most to be fear’d ; 
Most crafty when no craft appeared : 
His tales no man like him could tell; 
His words, which melted as they fell, 
Might e’en a hypocrite deceive, 

And make an infidel believe. 





COMMUNION WITH GOD. 

There is no communion so sweet, so safe, so 
desirable, so humble, so honorable, er so advan- 
tageous, as communion with God. There is that 
in it which exactly suits, fully satisfies, infinitely 
delights the sublime and capacious powers of the 
immortal mind. Sensual delights are momentary, 
and rather surfeit than satisfy, often “leaving a 
sting behind ;” but in communion with God, the 
soul finds its centre and rest. Here the river runs 
into the ocean. Here the spirit returns to God 
who gave it. Here all the scattered beauties in 
the wide creation are collected together. Not the 
most exquisite painting to the limner’s eye, nor the 
softest strains to the musician’s ear, nor yet the 
sweetest fragrance to the smell, or most delicious 
food to the epicure’s palate, are worthy to be com- 
pared to the blessedness of communion with God. 
What can be more honorable than to visit and be 
visited, and have a joint interest with the King of 
kings? Herein, we need fear no evils, neither 
loss nor disgrace. We are safe in the wilderness, 
and shall not be less so in the shadow of death. 
The beginning of this fellowship is the beginning 
of heaven below and the perfection of heaven 
above. It is that communion, which no power, 
however great, which no place, however distant, 
can for a moment interrupt. Death itself, which 
breaks up so many connections and fellowships, 
does not destroy, but rather brings this to perfec- 
tion.. How blessed is it to walk with God! By 
so doing we shall become like him, and ere long 
be with him for ever. 


THE SCRAP GATHERER—COUSINING. 

“How do you do Elder ?—I am really glad to see 
you.” 

“T may have had the pleasure of seeing you be- 
fore, but really I cannot now tell where,” replied the 
clergyman. 

“Why I think you must have seen me, for when 
you travelled to the north part of the state about 
three years ago, I heard you preach in our town, and 
I liked you the best of any man I ever heard—and I 
then said if I ever had an opportunity, I would go to 
hear you again, and hearing you had just moved into 
this town, and having business to the south, and find- 
ing it was but a few miles further to come this way, 
I have come to spend the Sabbath with you, and see 
if you always preach as well as you did when I heard 
you to the north.” 

“Have you taken tea this afternoon?” inquired 
the clergyman. 

“ No,” was the reply ;—“and I shall want my horse 
put up too—have you any hay, Elder? for feed is yet 
too faint for a horse to travel on.” 

“T have no hay,” was the reply—“ hay has been 
very scarce hereabout this spring, and I have been 
obliged to turn out my own horse.” 

“Has not some of your neighbors got hay?” in- 
quired the other. 

“I know of no one except the tavern-keeper—he 
probably has hay--I can take your horse there and 
see.” 

* Oh, that will do just as well as if you had it.” 

The clergyman having no boy to send, started him- 
self with the good deacon’s horse for the tavern, while 
his wife had to lay by her mop to put on the tea-ket- 
tle—and the deacon took a fresh quid of tobacco, 
with the juice of which he occasionally decorated 
the good woman’s carpet—he started up directly, ran 
to the door and sung out, “halloo Elder, I wish you 
would have them give him a peck of oats to night, 
as I have not baited since morning, and four quarts 
will do in the morning—they are trusty folks aint 
they? I always want to have my horse well taken 
care of when I am travelling—tell them to water him 
three times to-morrow—they need’nt give him his 
oats on Monday morning until he has filled himself 
with hay, as I shant start till arter breakfast.” 

“Come,” said my wife, as we rose from tea on Sat- 
urday a little before sundown in the tatter-part of 
April, “suppose we take a piece of that veal and a 
basket of eggs and run down to the minister’s; it may 
be ararity to them; you know they havea great 
deal of company, and may need something besides 
pork and potatoes.” “With all my heart,” said I. 
We started directly, and arrived at the parsonage 
just in season to hear the foregoing dialogue. The 
clergyman’s wife had been without help for the week 
—her child was unwell—she had been busied every 
minute she could get it down, in ironing the fami- 
ly’s clothes—and late as it was, after tea, (her child 
having fallen asleep,) she had just commenced mop- 
ping her floor, when this good man called to put up 
over the Sabbath with them, because he had once 
heard him preach three years before.— Vermont Tel. 








HALL’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE U. S. 


Pe prereey History of the United States, containing Chrono- 
logical Notices and an Outline of Topics for a more exten- 
ded course of Study.—By S. R. Hall and A. R. Baker, instruc- 
ters in Teacher’s Seminary, Andover, Mass. Published by 
WM. PEIRCE, No. 9 Cornhill. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. — , 

From the Boston Recorder —A crwscry inspection of The 
School History of the United States, has given us a very favor 
able impression of its merits. The object of the authors was to 
make a compilation adapted to be studied, rather than read ; 
to give such references and directions as would lead the Schol- 
ar to pursue a more extended course ; and to present dates and 
facts with entire accuracy. 

From A. Ely, principal Monson Academy.—I have not exam- 
ined as thoroughly as Tietwed to do, but from an inspection of 
its plan, I do think it better adapted to the department for 


which itis designed, than any which Ihave yet seen. 1 am 


pleased with its arrangements both as to its division into pe- 





riods and its chronological aids and directions. As a Histo: 
to be taught, studied and remembered, I am persuaded that in- 
structers and pupils will regard It as possessing superior facilje 
ties. I do not hesitate to rec the Book as an improve- 
ment on those which a to this branch of education, and | 
wish it might be universally adopted. kt will be used in this 
Academy. 
From Rev. (ico, E. Peirce, President Western Reserve Col- 
lege, Hudson, Ohio.--1 have carefully examiued the School 
wtory of the United States, by Messrs. Halt and Baker, 
which you have published, and have formed a high opinion of 
its merit and shal] cheerfully favor its introduction into the 
Schoois of the West, as | have opportunity. 
— Abbot's Religious Mogazine.--A geod plan—well ex. 
ecute 
From His Honor Sam’l 7’. Armst .—I have looked over 
the School History of the United States, which yoa were so 
good as to send me, with singular gratification. It is a valua~ 
ble aid to our youth, in the study of the history of our country 
and can cheerfully recommend it. 
*,* The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and oth- 
ers interested in the cause of education is respectfully invited 
to the above work, 
Copies furnished Teachers, &c. for examination, gratis, by 
ae . store of the Publisher, 9 Coruhill. 

pril 13. 


BOSTON SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY. 


ero J. HENDEE, (Successor to Carter, Hendee &. 
. Co ) baving made arrangements to continue the business 
of PUBLISHING and BooKsELL1nG, at the Old Stand of C., H, 
& Co., 131 Washington street, offers to the Trade, Merchants, 
leachers, School Commitices, and others, the following list of” 
valuable cupy-right Books, (together with a general assortment 
of Schoo! Books,) on the most favorable terms. ” 


WORCESTER’S READING BOOKS. 
1. A Second Bopk for Reading and Spelling. 
_ Those who have used Mr. Worcester's Primer are aware of” 
his peculiar talents in rendering those usually “ dry subjects ” in. 
teresting to children; and to them it is sufficient to say that the 
‘ook has the same simple and attractive character as 








2. A Third Book for Reading and Spelling ; with a simple 
Rules and Instructions for avoiding common errors. 

_ We approve of the plan of this Book ; it is just <uch a one as 
is needed, and we hope it will be adopted in every school in the: 
wr Boston Evening Gazette. 

3. y Fourth Book for ading ; with Rules and Instructions 
his work completes « series of books for teaching children 
how to read,—The Primer, The Second Book, The Third 
Book, and The Fourth Book, nv the first three. spelling lessons 
are given with the reading lessons ; but they are omitted in the 
Fourth Book, because those who are able to read these lessons, 
should use a dictionary for spelling, and for learning the mean- 
ing of every word which they do not understand. So far as the 
compiler and the publishers have been able to learn, no one has 
used the Third Book without being satisfied that the rules and 
instructions for reading, and for avoiding common errors, are of 
great utility. They are, therefore, continued in the Fourth 
Book, and greatly enlarged; and they constitute the principal 
difference between these and the other schoo! books for reading, 
which are now in use. 

PARLEY’S HISTORIES. 

1. The First Book of History, or History on the Basis of Ge- 
ography, (comprehending the countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere,) with sixty engravings from original designs, and sixteen 
maps of the different sections of the United States, and the va. 
rious countries of the Western Hemisphere, executed in the 
most beautiful manner, on steel plates. By the author of Peter 
igs Tales. 

2. The Second Book of History, (comprising the countries of 
the Eastern Hemisphere,) with many engravings, and sixteen 
maps on steel plates of the different countries. By the author 
of Parley’s First Book of History. 

3. The Third Book of History; by the same author, and on 
the same plan—comprehending Ancient History in connection 
with Ancient Geography, with maps and many engravings. 

The above three works form a complete system of General 
History, Ancient and Modern, and they are designed to be used 
in succession, in schools. 

Probably there never has been a work of the kind received 
with so much favor, and so quickly and so extensively — 
in this country as Parley’s First Book of History. The other 
are written in the same attractive and entertaining manner, and 
where they are used, the study of History will become a pleas- 
ure rather than a task, as it has always heretofore been. 

“ The First Book of History, &c.—'This is truly an excel- 
lent work. The plan wé think is new, aud the execution . 
It is geography and history combined ;_ this union will be found 
to double the value of both.”— Vermont Chronicle. 

“This is decidedly the best historical work for children we 
have ever met with. It is filled with ideas instead of dates. 
Let every child study this book three months in his own way, 
and he will have a better knowledge of the history and geogra- 
phy of his country than is often acquired by spending three 
years in the senseless operation of committing to memory page 


after page of the tiresome treatises in common use.” —Bra 
Telegraph. 


Boston Reading Lessons for Primary Schools. 

_ Alterations and additions have been made in the present edi- 
tion of this work, at the request of the Committee for Primary 
Schools in Boston ; and in consequence, it has been adopted by 
direction of the Committee, as the common reading book in 
those schools. 


_ Elements of English Grammar, with Progressive Exercises 
in Parsing. By John Frost. 

This work is noticed by the Boston Association of Instruc- 
tors, in a letter to the Author, as follows :— 

“ We have attentively examined your Grammar, and we do 
not hesitate to say, that it appears to us better adapted to the 
younger classes in common schools, than any other with which 
we are acquainted.” 


The Child’s Botany, with copperplate engravings.—‘ This 
book forms an easy and popular introduction to the study of 
Botany.”’ 
GRUND’S WORKS. 

Grund’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, for the use of Schools. 
Do. Elements of Chemistry, do do do. 
Do. Elementary Treatise on Plain Geometry, do do. 
Do. Elementary Treatise orSolid Geometry, do do. 
Do. Popular Astronomy, on a new plan, do = do. 
Do. Exercises in Algebra, with a Key, for Teachers. 
Do. Exercises in Arithmetic, do do do. 
Sullivan’s Political Class Book, for Schools and Academies. 

Do. Moral Class Book, do do. 

Noyes’ System of Penmanship—Parley’s Arithmetic for Chil 
ren—Walsh’s .Mereantile Arithmetic—Holbrook’s Easy Les 
sons in Geometry—Russell’s Lessons in Enunciation—Child’s 
Own Book of American Geography, with maps—Goodrich’s 
Geography, with new and small Atlas—W codbridge’s Geo- 
graphical Copy-book, with a series of Outline Maps, for exer- 
cises in Schools and Academies—Hildreth’s View of the Uni- 
ted States—do. Sequel to du.—Blair’s Outlines of History and 
Chronology—do. Chart of do do.—W alker’s School Bictionary. 
The Little Philosopher, by Abbott. . 
March 2. 








At Auction. 
ILL be sold at Public Auction, on Wednesday the 4th 
day of May next, at 12 o'clock M. if not previously dis- 
osed of, that valuable farm and buildings thereon, situated in 
ew Market N. H. on the main road trom Boston to Portland, 
formerly known as the Nei! Farm, and for ten or twelve years 
past, as the Stinsen Stand, being the same now occupied by 
A. P. Stinson, Esq. as a tavern, ’ 
Said Stand is within two miles of the Manufacturing Village 
in New Market, six miles from Exeter, and twelve miles fiom 
Portsmouth. ‘The Farm contains about 100 acres of good 
Land, well calculated for bay or grain, mostly walled in, well 
wooded, with many valuable fruit trees on the same. , 
The buildings,, which vere thoroughly repaired last year, ™ 
good style, are a two story wooden House, 40 hy 22, with @ pr 
azza in front, and an L, two stories high, 36 by 18, contang 
9 chambers, 2 parlors with folding doors, bar room, dining 
room, kitchen, &c. Also, a large Stable, Barn, Shed, Woov- 
house, and other out buildings—and a uever failing Well of 
excellent water. ; 
It is a beautiful situation for a gentleman retiring from busi- 
ness, with a family, being within two miles of a very flourishing 
Academy, and the build ngs being such that they can be alter- 
ed with a small expense. It is also an excellent place for #0y 
person wishing to attend to farming, as the market in that ¥!- 
cinity is Very good. Or, for a ‘Tavern Stand, it is in first rate 
order and ina good location. SALE POSITIVE. For fur- 
ther particulars inquire of ABNER P. STINSON, Esq. 0 
the premises, or to GEV. C. THOMPSON, 
April 13. 3t 41 Central-whf. Boston. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 
XECUTED with neatness, and on reasonable terms, @ 
the HERALD OFFICE, 19 Washington street. 
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TERMS OF THE HERALD. 

1, The HERAtp is pubtished weekly at $2.06 per annum 
if paid within two weeks fiom the time of subscribing. If ee 
ment is neglected after this, $2 50 will be charged, and $3! 
if not paid at the close of the year. dine niet 
2. Allsubscriptions discontinued atthe expiration of eight 
months, unless paid. : : cai 
3. All thetravelling preachersin the NewEngland, Maine — 
New Hampshire Conferences are authorized agents, 10% ie 
payment may be made. : , rr 
4. AllCommunications on business, or designed for pub! 
tion, should be addresSedto BrnJ. oak ta Jr., post pa 
unless containing $10.00, or five subscribers. 

5. All Sroetnittes, accounts of revivals, and other ey 
involving facts, must be accompanied with the names © 
writers. : ‘ Lee 
We wish agents to be particular to write the nan ah meet 
scribers, and the name of the post cffice vo which payers rh 
be sent, in such a manner that there can be ne mish rsteuen PF 
or mistake. , 
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leys; and the wrongs of the | 
narrative, which has been more 
England. After many months’ 
Tournell, (the misery of which 1 
we learn that, during night and 
pied a galley measuring 30 feet | 
ed attempts to seduce bis constan 
ing, Marolles was fastened to the 
100 other convicts, many of th 
nariowly escaped the wheel or 
deepest atrocity, and proceeded 
The iron riog which he carricé 
80 Ibs.; and the sole indulgence 
been extended to him, on his ar 
was the occasional permission to 
for a very scanty meal, which sc 
tions of beans boiled in oil, usuall. 
In the end, he was transferred 
his advanced age, from the galle: 
seilles, in the dungeon of which | 
than six years, enduring bitter pi 
ness, hunger, solitude, and insuffi 
termina'ed his mournful history 
him the rites of Christian sepul 
by the hands of Turks, shrinkin 
to which they were forced to § 
the burial ground: set apart foi 
dels.” 


The above is but a fair sav’ 
cruelties practised for cent 
and lives of unoffending Pre 
spirit of Popery. It has riot 
ter. If all the innocent blo 
Catholic Church has shed, c« 
one great reservoir, it would 
all the navies on earth ! 

March 31. 


FOR ZION’S Hi 


Mr. Epiror—I wish som 
dents to answer the followin 

1. Has the preacher in ch 
a member from the church, 
ly dealt with in private, for 
neglecting to meet the class, 
of the church ? 

2. If the preacher has t! 
charged with neglect of dut; 

3. What is to be underst: 
used in the Discipline ? 

North Malden. 


FOR ZION’S H 
PETITIO} 
There is no duty connect 
gion of more vital importa 
prayer; nor will the writer « 
that the Methodists have 
But in some instances, at — 
have forgotten the proper o! 
sion is here made to the ve 
sending to Conference a fp 
preacher. We as a people p 
lot is cast in the lap, but 
thereof is of the Lorp,” a! 
“trusting in the Lord.” But 
at Conference relating to 
strances, should be regarde 
as “insurrectionary in the | 
they would betray our sh 
Has it come to this, brethre: 
ourselves to the care of our 
dents, who we think star 
heaven, and asking divine 
pointment of our future pas 
to dictate in this matter! V 
ed Methodism! Why does 
his appointment with relu 
Was not mentioned in our pe 
usefulness, &c. are prejudge: 
his charge. The amount, 
been raised, in view of the 
message, and he anticipates | 
subscription list. We need 
that he will not know thes 
known ; and we may be ¢ 
nothing will lead to weaken 
preachers in any Methodist : 
know that we have forwarc 
monstrances. ‘True, we ar 
of petitioning, if we will— 
** But can the Synod hope, ala: 
Both members, Leaders, Ste 


No! Then let us “spare o 
and pray God to send the ri 
receive the bread of Heaven 
Let us not forget the words 
can make your preachers jus! 
to””—In conclusion let me 
petitions, either from the mi 
touching the appointments ¢ 
vations upon primitive Met 
hope to see the day when n 


